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CONVICT CAMPS AND LIBRARIES 


How society can help one who has been convicted as a criminal to 
come back and reinstate himself as a useful member of society is a most 
important problem. That it cannot be solved by confining the convict 
in a dark prison, and by condemning him either to idleness or to abject 
drudgery, is now universally conceded. Wisconsin is trying out the honor 
system. On the Chester road near Waupun will now be found fifty con- 
victs from the state prison who are building highways and who even 
through the severe weather of the past winter have been sheltered in 
re-enforced tents. No guards are on duty. The only non-convict in 
camp is the foreman supervising the construction work and he is unarmed. 
Elsewhere in the state are three other camps of honor men engaged in 
different lines of public works. No honor man has ever attempted to 
escape. The Wisconsin Library Commission in its effort to place a book 
in the hand of every individual who needs it has sent a traveling library 
to each of these four convict camps. In this issue will be found cuts of 


the Chester camp and of the traveling library in one of the tents. 








Print gathered in a library, properly indexed and kept up-to- 
date, is simply the master key to the world’s advance. It records 
that advance, and exposes each last step in it, in any line whatso- 
ever, to any person who knows how to handle it. * * * Mastery of 
print is mastery of world knowledge. 


J. C. Dana—The Newarker. 
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“In the days gone 
Saloon and_ by saloons were plen- 
library tiful on the land- 
scape and libraries 
were scarce. The day is coming 
when libraries will be plentiful and 
saloons will be scarce. With this 
end in view, I would urge and rec- 
ommend to the Board a continu- 
ance of the policy which has gov- 
erned it in the past few years, until 
there shall not be a section of our 
great and populous city which has 
not a branch of this great library 
within easy access of every man, 
woman and child.” 
Bulletin of the Toronto Public 
Library. 





The Bulletin of the 
American Library 
Association which 
probably reaches 
every reader of this Bulletin who is 
a possible attendant at the A. L. 
A. meeting, contains such full an- 
nouncement of the Berkeley con- 
ference, the travel arrangements, 
the hotel accommodations, and the 
entertainment features, that we 
have not felt it wise to devote space 
to that subject. Certainly those 
able to make the trip will need no 
encouragement to take advantage 
of the opportunity of combining 
attendance upon the A. L. A. con- 
ference with a visit to the exposi- 
tion and a splendid Pacific coast 
trip. We note also that a cordial 
invitation is extended to all visiting 
librarians to attend the Pacific 
Northwest Library Conference held 
at Salem, Oregon, May 31 and 
June 1. 


Berkeley 


conference 
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The executive com- 


State mittee of the Wiscon- 
library sin Library Associa- 
meeting tion is preparing an 


extremely attractive 
program for the annual meeting 
to be held at Eau Claire, October 
20-22. Some of the sessions will 
be held jointly with the North- 
west Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. In this way it will be possible 
to secure a very strong program, 
dealing in part at least with co- 
operation between library and 
school. Prof. Richard E. Burton 
of the University of Minnesota, 
Mrs. Thorne-Thompsen, Dr. Ed- 
ward A. Steiner, and Miss Jane 
Addams are among the possible 
speakers. It bids fair to be a 
splendid meeting as good programs 
have always characterized the ses- 
sions of the Northwestern Teachers’ 
Association. 


Out of Connecti- 

Library day cut comes a sugges- 
in school tion which if fol- 
lowed would bring 

the library and its possibilities 
most prominently before every 
community. The suggestion is that 
schools and libraries observe April 
30 as Library Day. It is suggested 
that the school children with the 
teachers should visit the library 
upon that day and there carry out 
a program which might consist of 
songs, a roll call to which each 
pupil might respond with the 
author and title of the best book he 
or she has read, a talk by either the 
teacher or the librarian upon the 
library, comments upon Connecti- 
cut authors or books, short book 
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reviews or comments, and further 
music. In some cases it may be 
found impracticable to gather all 
the school children in the library 
upon the same day, but where the 
number of children is too large to 
go to the library in a body the pro- 
gram might be given in the different 
school rooms and the library visited 
in sections. 
Notwithstanding 
Commercial the fact that The 
cooperation Indexers (5526 S. 
Park Ave., Chicago), 
are librarians who are running a 
commercial business for gain, they 
are doing an important cooperative 
work which bids fair to save libra- 
ries and high schools considerable 
expenditure. One of their recent 
ventures is the cataloging, with 
special attention to analytics, of 
groups of books suitable for high 
school libraries. For example they 
have so cataloged 62 geographies 
and are prepared to furnish 2051 
cards including cross references, an 
average of 34 cards per book. Simi- 
lar groups in history, literature, and 
other subjects have been cata- 
loged in the same way. In all 7299 
cards for 634 volumes suitable for 
high school libraries are available 
and may be purchased for two cents 
per card. 
Reading in the 
Reading in the trenches varies 
the the deadly monotony 
trenches of killing and being 
killed. In Germany 
the call for books to be distributed 
in the field and in military hospitals 
is said to be such as to have caused 
a remarkable development of the 
traveling library system, if that is 
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the right term to apply to the 
mechanism whereby literature is 
supplied to the soldiers of the fath- 
erland. The Royal Library at 
Berlin, acting as a receiving and 
distributing centre in this good 
work, sends out four thousand 
volumes daily to the front and to 
hospitals. A Berlin publishing 
house, that of Ulstein & Co., has 
subscribed a large sum for the crat- 
ing and packing of these books, and 
two express companies carry the 
boxes without charge. A Hamburg 
agency reports the receipt of two 
hundred and three hundred books a 
day for distribution, and many 
other cooperating agencies are simi- 
larly active. Both individual don- 
ors and publishing houses are con- 
tributing the reading matter that 
through these various channels 
flows to quench the book-thirst of 
the soldiers. —The Dial. 


Librarians have 
Exhaustive long realized that 


and for library use a 
exhausting short list of carefully 
biblio— selected titles upon a 


subject was much 
more valuable to the 
general public as a finding list and 
more useful to the librarian as a 
buying list than any widely inclu- 
sive arrangement of titles. The 
theory of bibliographers seems to 
have been that the only virtue in 
bibliographic work was exhaustive 
inclusiveness. In a recent number 
of the Dial, however, the editor 
makes a plea for common sense in 
bibliography, quoting from the 
papers of the Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America: “‘Common sense 


graphies 








— 
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in bibliography needs to be 
preached to the enthusiastic biblio- 
grapher. Here is a wise word from 
the current number of The Papers 
of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, the writer being Mr. 
Frederick W. Jenkins: ‘To my 
mind the greatest need is not more 
of the mechanical records of every 
good, bad, and indifferent publica- 
tion, but an indication of really 
important articles and pamphlets, 
as well as books. In using such 
records I find nine-tenths of the 
entries only an annoyance. The 
scholarly tendency to put down 
every conceivable thing is like the 
crazy librarian who saves every- 
thing in type. The real service to 
the public is to make a list of the 
things one really needs to read. It 
is a mighty unimportant thing 
practically to people to see a cata- 
logue of everything that has been 
printed on a certain point; 99 per 
cent. of the value rests in finding 
what there is that is worth con- 
sulting.’ ”’ 


The twenty- 

Educators seventh educa- 
who tional conference of 
emphasize the academies and 
the library high schools in rela- 
tion to the Universi- 

ty of Chicago held on Friday, April 
16, at the University of Chicago, 
marked an epoch in the develop- 
ment of interest in the library on 
the part of educators. Never before 
within our knowledge has a school 
conference been devoted exclusively 
to discussion of the library and 
books. Not only were the two ad- 
dresses at the general session by 
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librarians, but each of the fifteen 
sections into which the conference 
afterwards formed itself discussed 
libraries and books and nothing 
else, and in each section librarians 
were called upon to confer with 
teachers over the organization of 
cooperative effort. It is gratifying 
also to note that the conference was 
an exceptionally interesting one. 
More than twenty-five librarians 
appeared upon the programs of 
the general and sectional sessions 
and found the teachers most appre- 
ciative and responsive auditors. 
Miss Irene Warren, librarian of the 
School of Education of the Uni- 
versity, evidently contributed 
largely to the success of the entire 
enterprise. 


Help The Wisconsin Li- 

brary | Commission. 
has responded so freely to calls for 
back numbers of the Library Bulle- 
tin, that we find several numbers 
out of print. If you can spare any 
of these will you not send them to 
us? Vol. 10 (1914) No. 7; Vol. 9 
1913) Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; Vol. 8 
(1912) Nos. 2, 4; Vol. 7 (1911) No. 
6; Vol. 6 (1910) Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6; 
Vol. 4 (1908) No.1; Vol. 1 (1905) 
No. 5. 


Walter Crane, 


Walter author and lecturer, 
Crane, though better known 
illustrator to the library world 


as an illustrator, died 
recently at the age of seventy years. 
His first illustrated book The New 
Forest, appeared fifty-two years 
ago. It would be interesting to 
know how many children have been 
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induced to read the juvenile classics 
through his attractive illustrations. 


Francis Thomas 
Bullen, who died 
some time ago at 
Madeira never went 
to school after he was nine years of 
age. From nine to seventeen he was 
an errand boy; from seventeen to 
thirty-one he was a sailor, finally 
rising to the dignity of being chief 
mate; from thirty-one to thirty- 
four he was a clerk in a London 
meteorological office. During this 
period his literary work had been 
received with sufficient favor so that 
he felt justified in devoting himself 
wholly to it. His books all have the 
sea as their subject, the best being 
The Cruise of the Cachalot. The Dial 
calls attention to his unrelenting 
industry evidenced by the signifi- 
cant entry in Who’s Who where 
under the head of recreation ap- 
pears the one word “none.” 


Writer of 
sea stories 


Elmer E. Ferris, 

Commercial the creator of the 
traveler traveling salesman 
and author “Pete Crowther,” 
has in his book just 

published The Business Adventures 
of Billy Thomas brought forward 
another traveling salesman who is 
a worthy successor of Crowther. 
These two titles belong to that 
rather limited list which can be 
recommended to the average Amer- 
ican man as depicting modern busi- 
ness conditions. The author himself 
has been a traveling salesman and 
has proved himself as energetic, 
optimistic, philosophical, and suc- 
cessful as are his storied salesmen. 
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The latter book probably surpasses 
the earlier both in interest and 
workmanship. Just now, when not 
doing literary work, Mr. Ferris is 
either lecturing or working for the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute or- 
ganizing entension classes in sales- 
manship and other business sub- 
jects. 
If America has an 
Descendant hereditary aristocra- 
of cy of literature and 
presidents’ learning, Charles 
Francis Adams who 
recently died at the age of eighty 
years must be admitted to its mem- 
bership with high rank. The direct 
descendant of two United States 
presidents, he wrote clearly and 
convincingly on many subjects, 
being at his best possibly in bio- 
graphy and history. He also spoke 
authoritatively as a publicist and 
was successful in business affairs 
of considerable import. As trustee 
of the library in Quincy, Massachu- 
setts, he was the first to apply the 
principle of the systematic weeding 
out of the useless library material, 
a principle which was later advo- 
cated by ex-president Eliot of 
Harvard at the 1900 American 
Library Association conference at 
Magnolia. 
The death of 


Literature Thomas R. Louns- 
and bury of Yale Uni- 
librarian- — versity is a reminder 
ship that from 1873 to 


1906 he served as 
librarian of the Sheffield Scientific 
School at Yale. He was in his 
seventy-eighth year, his first con- 
tribution to periodical literature 
having appeared nearly fifty-years 
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ago. While he is recognized as an 
authority upon English usages the 
measure of his scholarly influence, 
because it operated through his 
class room and public lecture, 
through personal contact with stu- 
dents and others, and through peri- 
odical literature, cannot adequately 
be arrived at by a consideration of 
his books. Among these his History 
of the English Language and his 
Standard of Pronunciation in Eng- 
lish are most frequently referred to. 
The Nation says of him: “The 
story as he presented it was not 
merely lifelike; at times it rose to 
the dramatic. He was also a con- 
spicuous illustration of the fact 
that age does not necessarily mean 
conservatism. His position with 
respect to English usage was radi- 
cal. He accepted many expressions 
that most other authorities regard 
as still on probation, at the best.” 


Librarians who are 


Literary forced to discrimi- 
degenera- _ nate sharply between 
tion Robert W. Chdm- 


bers’ early books and 
his later works which are deemed 
unsuitable for library use, will be 
interested in William Morton 
Payne’s comment upon Agnes and 
Egerton Castle appearing in a 
recent number of the Dial. ‘‘Time 
was when a novel by the Castles 
connoted joyous adventure and the 
very springtide poetry of romance. 
But to The Haunted Heart we can 
ascribe no such qualities. The deli- 
cate sentiment that we used to find 
in their work has become coarse 
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and treacly; the coloring is garish, 
and emotion is strained to the 
breaking point. In the slang of a 
bygone generation, this is a novel 
for which ‘too utterly utter’ offers 
the only adequate description. 
Moreover, it makes a frank bid for 
cheap popularity by depicting the 
smart set in London society with 
the pencil of the caricaturist, much 
as Mr. Chambers describes the 
corresponding abscess in our Ameri- 
can social organism.” 


Francis Hopkin- 


Artist, son Smith, artist, 
author, author, engineer, re- 
engineer conteur, and builder 


of sea-walls and 

light-houses, died at 
his home in New York April 7, at 
the age of seventy-seven years. The 
Nation says: ‘“The late F. Hopkin- 
son Smith rose to distinction in 
three fields of activity; but both his 
art and his work as a mechanical 
engineer will be remembered as 
subordinate to and contributory 
to his fame as a writer. He illus- 
trated his own Thackeray’s London, 
and his experiences as builder of 
sea-walls and light-houses were re- 
flected in Caleb West, Master Diver, 
a story of New England mariners, 
and Jom Grogan, the record of a 
courageous woman stevedore. He 
is chiefly notable, however, as one 
of those who revived Southern 
prose fiction after its lapse with the 
Civil War. Between Simms’ day 
and that in which Cable, Smith, 
James Allen, and Thomas Nelson 
Page rose almost simultaneously, 
stretched a barren quarter-century. 
His Arcadian picture of the splen- 
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dors of the old slave regime in 
Colonel Carter of Cartersville was 
published in 1891, and with Page’s 
In Ole Virginia, which had appeared 
in 1887, set a literary fashion that is 
still strong. Both the character 
portraits of Southern people and 
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the humerous incident of Southern 
life in this book and its successors 
are tinged with a gentle regret for 
the picturesque quality of the ante- 
bellum period that has become 
almost a convention.” 





MAKING CONVICTS INTO CITIZENS 


In January, 1912, Francis E. 
McGovern, then Governor of the 
state of Wisconsin, sent Ralph 
Smith, chairman of the state 
board of control, as a delegate to 
the National Good Roads Confer- 
ence at Denver, with a request that 
a study be made of the convict 
highway building in the state of 
Colorado. The state board of 
control asked the next legislature 
for an appropriation of $25,000 to 
be used for the purpose of experi- 
menting with convict labor on 
Wisconsin highways. The appro- 
priation was made on the condition 
that the work be performed under 
the joint supervision of the state 
highway commission and the state 
board of control. Beginning in 
June, 1914, about forty convicts 
were engaged in the construction 
of a macadam road between the 
city of Waupun where the state 
prison is located and Chester, a 
station some three miles away on 
the Northwestern road. The entire 
work has been done without the 
presence of armed guards. Every 
man is sworn on his honor not to 
take advantage of the liberties 
extended to him. The only super- 
vision is that of a foreman of road 


construction. No prisoner has at- 
tempted to escape. Each is paid 
a low wage for his work. Warden 
Woodward is convinced that this 
extramural work is a most effective 
reformatory measure. It gives a 
man a chance to make good as a 
worker and as a citizen. The 
superintendent of construction finds 
that the quality of work performed 
by the convicts has been equal to, 
or superior to, that performed by 
free labor. There is no extra 
expense involved upon the part of 
the state. 

Another camp of honor convicts 
has been establishing a state tuber- 
culosis camp on state lands near 
Tomahawk Lake. Other convicts 
have been performing other state 
work, working at construction work, 
drainage work, and other public 
improvements. 

The success of the employment 
of convicts at highway work both 
from an economic and a moral 
standpoint has been such that the 
state board of control has been led 
to recommend that legislation be 
provided so that about one-third of 
the prison population may be 
released on their honor to work 
outside prison walls. 
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In this aggressive reformatory 
work as in all sociological move- 
ments the library has its part to 
play. These men who are trying 
as best they may to beat their way 
back into self respect can make 
good use of all there is in books 
whether of inspiration or of infor- 
mation. “It’s a kind old world; 
every one is ready to help the un- 
fortunate, but when a man has had 
a chance and thrown it away, when 
it’s nobody’s fault but his own, 
then he goes into outer darkness. 
People have enough to do helping 
those who ‘deserve it,’ and so I 
do the other thing! * * * I have 
quite a battalion of lost causes 
dependent on me now. * * * Will 
you be shocked, Martin, when I 
tell you that my particular forte is 
helping people who have failed 
through—their own fault! Not mis- 
fortune, but drink, gambling, other 
things, of which they might have 
kept free, but—didn’t!”’ 

The Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission has tried to help even the 
man who “has had a chance and 
thrown it away”’ by assisting in the 
selection of books for the state 
reformatory and the state prison, 
by preparing a printed catalogue for 
both institutions, and by sending 
traveling libraries to convict camps. 

There are similar opportunities 
open to the various public libraries 
of the state in local institutions. 
Then too every library should have 
a select list of titles upon the 
thoroughly live topics for the use of 
its reading public. 

Following this statement will be 
found a list of titles dealing with 
the modern treatment of the crimi- 
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nal, prepared by Miss Bascom of 
the book selection department. 
Some of the titles can be used even 
with those who read only for 
recreation. Jennings’ Beating Back 
reads as though it were a romance. 
It is said, however, to be the ac- 
curate account of the career of A. 
J. Jennings, one of the authors. A 
desperate outlaw, he was convicted 
in the federal courts, served his sen- 
tence in a federal prison,and later in 
Oklahoma beat his way back 
through a successful career as a 
lawyer to a place of respect and 
esteem in society. A year ago he 
was a serious contender for the 
nomination for governor of Okla- 
homa. The book is worth reading 
not so much because of its realistic 
view of prison life as because it is 
the true story of the convicted 
criminal who was actually success- 
ful in “‘beating back.” 

Lowrie’s My Life in Prison is 
autobiographic and is written by 
one who knows. Had the phrase 
not been overworked it might be 
described as a human document. 
The same author in My Life out of 
Prison tells with .almost equal 
effectiveness of his career after the 
expiration of his sentence. 

Osborne’s Within Prison Walls 
is the work of one who, thoroughly 
acquainted with the harships of 
convict life, voluntarily submitted 
to a period of imprisonment in 
order that he might more sym- 
pathetically understand the con- 
vict’s point of view. Since writing 
this book Thomas Mott Osborne 
has been made warden of Sing Sing 
prison and is working out many most 
excellent reforms. 
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Books on Prison Reform 


American Academy of: Political and 
Social Science. Prison labor (Annals, 
March, 1913). 


Academy of Political Science. Good 
roads and convict labor. 1914. 
Author $1.50. 


Barry, Richard. New hope for the 
convict. Century 87: 609-14, Feb. 
1914. 


— — Next step in prison reform. Century 
87: 746-51, March, 1914. 


Behind the bars: the recollections of a 
prisoner in a New York state prison. 
Outlook 102: 132-40, 21 Sep. 1912. 


Brockway, Z. R. Fifty years of prison 
serivce: an autobiography, 1912. 
Charities pub. com. $2. 


Butler, A. W. Treatment of the mis- 
demeanant. National conference of 
charities and correction, 1914, p. 21-26. 


Byers, J. P. The prison of the twentieth 
century. National conference of char- 
ities and correction, 1913, p. 129-37. 


Devon, James. The criminal and the 
community 1911. Lane $1.75 net. 


Henderson, C. R. Prison reform and 
criminal law. 1910. Charities pub. 
com. $2.50 


Jennings, A. J., and Irwin, W. H. 
Beating back. 1914. Appleton $1.50. 


Humanizing Sing Sing. (Summary of 


various articles and comments). 
Literary Digest, Jan. 30, 1915. 


N\ 
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Lewis, O. F. Prisoner of the twentieth 
century. Independent 78: 284-86, 18, 
May, 1914. 


Lowrie, Donald. My life in prison. 
Kennerly, $1.25 net. 


— My life out of prison. Kennerly $1.50 
net. 


National committee on prison labor. 
Penal servitude, by E. Stagg Whitin, 
1912. Author $1.50 net. 


Open letter to society from convict 1776. 
1911. Revell 75 cents net. 


Osborne, T. M. Within prison walls. 
1914. Appleton $1.50 net. 


Prison labor. National conference of 
charities and correction, 1912 (several 
papers). 


Taylor, W. L. The man behind the hars. 
1914. Scribner $1.50 net. 


Trumbull, M. R. Honor system of prison 
labor. National conference of charities 
and correction, 1913, p. 116-20. 


Vale, Charles. Donald Lowrie’s life in 
prison. Forum 47: 735-48, June, 1912. 


Waters. What of the prisons? A visit 
to Sing Sing. General Federation of 
ts gl Club magazine, 11, March, 

a. 


White, F. M. Thomas Mott Osborne— 
a practical prison idealist. Outlook 
108: 920-24, 23 Dec. 1914. 


a 


a 
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SUMMER CONFERENCE AND SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Summer School, June 20- 
August 1 


The regular summer session of 
the Wisconsin Library School will 
be held as usual from June 20 until 
August 1, co-extensive with the 
summer session of the University. 
The lessons will cover the usual 
subjects of the short course of six 
weeks, including 20 lessons in cata- 
loguing, 12 in classification and 
book numbers, 15 in reference, 10 
in children’s literature, 6 in binding 
and mending, and 8 in library econ- 
omy. This course will be open only 
to library workers in Wisconsin. 
During the last week of the session 
regular lessons will be suspended, 
and the students will be required to 
attend the meeting of the Confer- 
ence, described below. 


The Summer Conference, 


July 22-31 


Ever since the Summer Confer- 
ence of 1911, librarians have asked, 
“When are you going to have an- 
other?” Again as in 1911 the 
American Library Association is 
meeting on the Pacific Coast, and 
the time seems opportune for an- 
other conference, since so few from 
this region can attend the far away 
California meeting. 

Everyone interested in library 
work is invited to attend this July 
conference, librarians, assistants, 
apprentices, trustees, and interested 
citizens. Library workers from 
other states as well as those from 


Wisconsin will be made welcome. 
In fact, it is planned to make it an 
Interstate Conference, and libra- 
rians will be invited from neigh- 
boring states. 

A detailed program will be issued 
later, but at present only this pre- 
liminary announcement is made, 
that librarians may have the dates 
of the gathering in mind, also that 
they may help in making it a vital 
meeting. The success of the Confer- 
ence of 1911 rested upon the zealous 
support of the librarians of the 
state. All are urged to co-operate 
again by sending a list of questions 
that they wish to have considered. 
The program will be made up from 
these questions. It is your meeting. 
Help to make it successful and in- 
spiring. 

It is planned to give much time 
to informal discussions. Send in a 
list of your problems that they may 
be grouped, and a competent leader 
appointed for each discussion. It is 
hoped that much emphasis can be 
placed upon the study of books, 
with definite talks on reading, and 
on individual books. Problems of 
library administration, publicity, 
extension, children’s literature and 
work with schools will receive their 
meed of attention, if so requested. 
Good speakers are promised. 

The State meeting, held at a 
corresponding time last year, at- 
tested the popularity of summer 
library meetings. Those who at- 
tended the first conference in 1911 
were quick to acknowledge the 
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profit they received. Since 1911 
changes have been made in the 
work of the Commission; the l- 
brary and equipment of the Library 
School have grown. We shall have 
much that is new to show those 
who came to the first conference. 
Those who could not come before 
should make an effort now to get 
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acquainted with the work that is 
being done. 

The annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Library School will take 
place during the conference. One 
day will be designated as Alumni 
Day, in charge of the members. 

Mary Emogene Hazeltine, 
Preceptor. 





DEDICATION OF HORICON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


On Thursday, March’ 25th, the new 
quarters of the Horicon Public Library 
were formally dedicated. During the day 
the room was thrown open for inspection, 
part of the afternoon being set aside for 
the children, and in the evening formal 
exercises were held. The citizens of Hori- 
con were more than gratified by the beauty 
of their new library home, which is ideally 
located in part of the new Bank building. 
The room is really a gift of the management 
of the Horicon State Bank, the rent charged 
being scarcely enough to heat and light the 
one room. Twenty-two feet wide by forty- 
four feet long, the library has ample room 
for growth. The wood work is of polished 
birch, and it, with the dark wall shelving, 
contrasts well with the delicate tan wall 
coloring and the pale green cork carpet. 
A desk and magazine rack of solid birch, 
made by a German cabinet maker were 
much admired. Green willow baskets 
filled with growing plants and trailing 
vines were placed over the shelving and on 
the window seats, and pottery vases of 
bright carnations on the reading tables 
gave color to the whole. A collection of 
Russell and Remington pictures loaned by 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
was displayed as were also package libraries 
on topics of timely local interest from the 
University Extension. During the after- 


noon the children were entertained by se- 
lections on the victrola and the pianola, 
loaned by the business men for the occasion. 
In the evening a formal program was given 
at which two members of the Wisconsin 
Library Commission were present, Mr. 
Dudgeon and Miss Carpenter. F. H. 
Clausen, member of the Library Board, 
presided, and introduced Mr. Hawks, who 
on behalf of the Bank, delivered the keys 
of the new library ever to the Library 
Board. Recitations by Oscar Bourbeil and 
Susanne Woodward, and a vocal solo by 
Mrs. W. H. Van Brunt were well received. 
Dr. F. S. Forbes, secretary of the Board, 
gave a history of the Horicon Library which 
was later printed by the Horicon Reporter 
as a contribution to local history. Mr. 
Clausen then introduced Mr. Dudgeon, who 
spoke on the value of a library to a com- 
munity. His remarks were much to the 
point, and suited to the needs of the com- 
munity he addressed. An informal recep- 
tion was held after the program, so that 
every one might have an opportunity to 
examine the new books displayed on the 
reading tables. Much interest was mani- 
fested by the public, and it is certain to 
mean an increased patronage and extension 
of library influence in Horicon and its 
vicinity. M. P..G. 
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CHIPPEWA VALLEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Chippewa Valley Library Associa- 
tion held its second meeting at Eau Claire 
on the first day of March. It had been 
planned to have this meeting a special 
book selection meeting with Miss Bascom 
to lead the discussion and give aid to the 
librarians who were there in their particular 
problems. Miss Bascom’s illness prevented 
her from being at the meeting so Miss 
Olsen, president of the association, read 
Miss Bascom’s paper and led the informal 
discussion which followed it. Other difficul- 


ties than those of book selection were then 
brought up and discussed by those present. 

Those who attended were: Barron— 
Mrs. Young; Chippewa Falls—Miss 
Bryant; Colfax—Miss Carter; Eau Claire— 
Miss Olsen, Miss Burt, Miss Fisher, Miss 
Wollum; Marshfield—Miss Grace; Neills- 
ville—Mrs. Hoey; Stanley—Miss Wieder; 
Wisconsin Library School—Miss Story, 
Miss Else, Miss Shaw, Miss Doran. 

Callie Wieder, 
Secretary. 





IN MEMORIAM 


Miss Minnie Oakley 


Librarians throughout the country sin- 
cerely mourn the death of Miss Min- 
nie M. Oakley, which occurred last week 
in Los Angeles. Born and reared in the 
city, for a period of twenty-eight years 
Miss Oakley was actively connected with 
library interests in Madison. From the 
fourth annual report of the board of direc- 
tors of the Madison Free Library, we learn 
that ‘‘At the annual meeting of the board 
of directors, held on the 14th day of 
July, A. D., 1879, * * * * Miss Minnie 
Oakley was elected superintendent of 
reading room and assistant librarian.” 
Upon the resignation of Miss Giles, some 
few years later, she was elected librarian, 
and served in that capacity until called to a 
position in the Milwaukee Public Library 
in 1888. In December, 1889, Miss Oakley 
returned to Madison to become cataloguer, 
and later assistant librarian of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin. In 1908, 
after nineteen years service with the society, 
she resigned to go to California to make her 
home. The death of her mother occurring, 
after their home had been broken up, but 
prior to their departure, somewhat changed 


her plans, and after spending a few months 
with her brother in Santa Anna, Miss 
Oakley accepted the position of cataloguer 
in the Seattle public library. Recalied to 
California by the death of her brother, she 
accepted a position in the Los Angeles 
public library, which she held until finally 
severing connections with library interests 
in the fall of 1912. With practical training 
only, Miss Oakley’s mastery of library 
technique was such that during twenty- 
one of her thirty-three years’ service she 
filled the position of cataloguer, one of the 
highly specialized branches of the work. 
But her chief interest was always in the 
personal and not the mechanical side of 
her work, and to all who applied to her for 
help, she gave a deep personal interest, as 
well as her trained professional resources. 
The mere mention of her name, to hosts of 
people, will call to mind her winning 
personality. Her grace of manner was 
especially marked in her dealings with 
younger people and she exercised a genuine 
influence upon the lives of many. 

After a seven months’ trip abroad, 
taken partly on account of her health, Miss 
Oakley returned to visit her many friends 
and relatives in this country, and did not 
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go back to California until late last fall. 
Since then her health had gradually failed, 
and death came as a release to what was a 
helpless and hopeless condition. 


Mrs. A. O. Wright 


In the death of Mrs. A. O. Wright in 
Madison, on March 3, 1915, the Wisconsin 
Library School lost one of its best and truest 
friends. Mrs. Wright had been deeply in- 
terested in the school since its organization 
in 1906, when her daughter, Miss Mary F. 
Carpenter, accepted a position on its 
faculty. Mrs. Wright manifested her in- 
terest in the schoo] in many ways; by at- 
tending its special lectures and entertain- 
ments, by a semi-annual invitation to her 
home, by frequent gifts of flowers, and by 
encouraging all connected with it because 
of her belief in its purpose and success, and 
her ideals for its standards of work and 
scholarship. 
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She had a personal interest also in the 
individuals connected with the school, who 
felt the strength of her friendship, and ap- 
preciated all that she meant to them. She 
was known not only to the faculty and the 
regular students of the school as they came 
and went, year after year, but to the stu- 
dents of the summer session also, and all 
will be saddened when the knowledge of 
her death reaches them, and will feel the 
deepest sympathy for her daughter. 

Mrs. Wright was a woman of vigorous 
personality and a keen mind that left its 
impress upon all who knew her. Her face 
was always sunward. It was not that 
clouds never dimmed her sky, but the sun of 
her soul shed never failing radiance around 
her. She possessed a glorious optimism born 
of her faith, and in her we saw “how comely 
is wisdom and understanding and cdunsel 
and honor; that much experience is a crown 
and the fear of God, a glory.” 

M. E. H. 





*““SHIRT-SLEEVE”? LITERATURE 


City manager. A discussion of the 
commission-manager plan in actual opera- 
tion was presented by City Manager Waite 
of Dayton, Ohio, at the meeting of the 
National Municipal League at Baltimore 
last November. His paper, together with 
questions and answers in the evening dis- 
cussion, has been printed in pamphlet 
form. Apply to the offices of the league, 
North American Building, Philadelphia. 


Co-operation. A bulletin of the Uni- 
versity of Texas (Extension series No. 60, 
Aug. 25, 1914) covers cooperation in agri- 
culture, marketing and rural credit. It was 
prepared by Charles B. Austin and George 
S. Wehrwein, of the Extension Depart- 
ment and contains a useful short biblio- 


graphy. Apply to the Director of the 
Extension Dept. of the University at 
Austin. 


Another publication on the same topic 
is Statistics of cooperation among farmers 


in Minnesota, by L. D. H. Weld. It is 
published as Bulletin 146 of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station of the University 
of Minnesota. Apply to the Director of 
the Station at St. Paul. 


County government. In view of the 
growing realization of the need for changes 
in our local governments there should be 
use in public libraries for the Proceedings 
of the first conference for better county 
government in New York State, held at 
Schenectady in November last. This book 
of some 75 pages of course is concerned 
chiefly with the details of county organiza- 
tion in New York, but the discussions are 
of value everywhere. It may be obtained 
for fifteen cents from H. S. Gilbertson, 
secretary of the Conference, 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Dairy products. A recent Department 
Bulletin (No. 177) of the U. S. Dept. of 
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Agriculture is entitled The production and 
consumption of dairy products. It should be 
of use in every library in this leading dairy 
state. Apply to the Division of Publica- 
tion of the Department at Washington. 
This bulletin outlines the changes in the 
geographic distribution of the dairy indus- 
try and gives information concerning the 
consumption of dairy products on farms 
and in cities. 


Efficiency and economy of Illinois’ 
government. The report of the special 
committee authorized by the legislature of 
1913 has recently appeared. The pamphlet 
containing the general report presents a 
study of the existing organization, special 
discussions in more specific detail of the 
various groups of state agencies in adminis- 
tration, and outlines of the results which 
might be expected from the general system 
of organization proposed. A number of 
special investigations were made for the 
committee, and these reports are separately 
printed, and listed as appendices to the 
report. Among these are Revenues and 
finance administration, by John A. Fairlie; 
Charitable and correctional institutions, by 
J. W. Garner; Accounts, by Geo. E. 
Frazer; Educational administration, by 
John M. Mathews; Labor and mining ad- 
ministration, by W. F. Dodd; Agricultural 
agencies, by J. W. Garner; Public health 
administration, by John M. Mathews. 
Probably any of these reports can be ob- 
tained by addressing the Legislative Refer- 
ence Bureau at Springfield. 


Housing. A comprehensive study of 
government aid for the better housing 
of working people as provided in most 
European countries has been published by 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics as its 
Bulletin 158. It is entitled Government aid 
lo home owning and housing of working 
people in foreign countries, and until the 
supply is exhausted may be obatined free 
from the U. S. Dept. of Labor. Copies 
may also be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents at Washington. 


Metric system. The U. S. Bureau of 
Standards is distributing a publication of 
much value entitled Units of weight and 
measure—definitions and tables of equivalents. 
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The tables of equivalents relate to the 
translation from metric units to the cus- 
tomary units and from the customary to 
the metric. Apply to the Bureau at Wash- 
ington. 


Public school systems. With all the 
present interest in this state in the school 
system a recent bulletin of the Russell 
Sage Foundation is a timely publication to 
obtain. It is a comparative study of public 
school systems in the forty-eight states, 
and is graphically illustrated by charts, 
maps and tables. It is obtainable for 
fifteen cents on application to the Division 
of Education of the Foundation, 400 
Metropolitan Tower, New York City. 


Taxation. The biennial report of the 
state tax commission should be of value in 
all our public libraries. It contains a short 
summary of history and development of 
regulation of taxation in Wisconsin, and 
chapters on full value assessment, and the 
income tax. Apply to the Superintendent 
Public Property at Madison; each public 
library is entitlted to a copy on application. 

A comparative summary covering tax 
systems, boards and methods of equaliza- 
tion in the several states has been compiled 
by the Directors of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Bureau of Virginia, chiefly from much 
more detailed information in bulletins of 
the Census Bureau and other sources. 
This thirty page pamphlet is valuable for 
its birds-eye view in small compass of the 
high points of a subject usually presented 
in much more complicating detail. Apply 
to the Bureau at Richmond. 

Tuberculosis in cattle. In the fight 
against bovine tuberculosis methods not 
generally used in other states have been 
advocated and followed here in Wisconsin. 
A study of the working and results has 
been made by E. G. Hastings and printed 
as Bulletin 243 of the Experiment Station 
at the University. It is entitled What has 
been done with the tuberculin test in Wiscon- 
sin, and its purpose is to summarize the 
work during 1909-1912 and to review the 
methods used in applying the test. The 
bulletin is obtainable from the Director of 
the Station at Madison. 
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University appropriations and esti- 
mates. A pamphlet of 120 pages is en- 
titled Syllabus regarding budget schedules 
for the years 1915-16 and 1916-17. It con- 
tains a large amount of detailed informa- 
tion as to the estimates submitted for the 
consideration of the legislature in a con- 
venient form. Probably copies can be 
obtained from the Business Manager of 
the University. 
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Voting machines. Municipal reference 
bulletin No. 3, recently issued, is on 
Voting machines in Wisconsin. It contains 
facts as to the history of the use of machines 
in this state, and also chapters on Advan- 
tages and disadvantages, and Wisconsin ex- 
perience. Apply to the Municipal Refer- 
ence Bureau at the University. 





AUTHOR HEADINGS FOR CURRENT WISCONSIN STATE PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled by Florence C. Hays Legislative Reference Library 


Note: In the handling of documents the 
problem of the proper form for entry is 
most perplexing. Cataloguing rules demand 
that entry for state publications should be 
made under the name of the state, fol- 
lowed by specific title of the bureau, de- 
partment, or office responsible. But in the 
application of this very definite rule, the 
cataloguer is frequently puzzled to know 
what is the exact form of the official name. 
Shall the entry be Wisconsin—Forester, or 
Wisconsin—State Forester? 

The following list is issued to aid in 
determining the form of entry for current 
Wisconsin documents. Each heading has 
been carefully verified and the accepted 
form is given. It is hoped that the list will 
be helpful in sorting, shelving and catalogu- 
ing the state publications. Since the latest 
form of entry should always be preferred, 
cataloguers, it is thought, will be glad to 
revise with this list the author entries for 
Wisconsin documents in their catalogues. 
The Bureau of labor and industrial statis- 
tics, for example, is now the Industrial 
commission. Such changes may need to be 
made in future for other offices. 

For assistance in deciding which of the 
state documents are worth preserving in 
the small library, a special list has been pre- 
pared by the Library School and may be 
had upon application. 

1. List of departments, commissions, 
boards, etc., which issue state publications. 


Add the word Wisconsin before each 
dash. The dash indicates that the depart- 
ment is official, that is, entirely supported 
by the state. 


Wisconsin 

—Accountancy, Board of 

—Adjutant general 

—Agriculture, Board of 

—Athletic commission 

—Attorney general 

—Banking, Commissioner of 

—Civil service commission 

—Conservation commission 

—Control, Board of 

—Dairy and food commissioner 

—Fire marshal 

—Fish and game warden 

—Fisheries, Commissioners of 

—Forester, State, see Wisconsin — State 
forester 

—Free library commission, see Wiscon- 
sin—Library commission 

—Game warden, see Wisconsin—Fish 
and game warden 

—Geological and natural history survey 

—Governor 

—Health, Board of 

—Highway commission 

—History commission (expired Dec. 31, 
1914) 

—Illuminating oils, Supervisor of inspec- 

_ tors of, see Wisconsin—Oil inspec- 

tion dept 


a 
——5 


a 
sy 


i 
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—Immigration, Board of 

—Industrial commission 

—lIndustrial education, Board of 

—Insurance, Commissioner of 

—Law library, see Wisconsin—State 
library 

—Legislative reference library 

—Legislature (for bills, laws, statutes, 
etc.) 

—Library commission 

—Live stock sanitary board 

—Normal school regents 

—Oil inspection dept 

—Printing board 

—Public affairs, Board of 

—Public lands, Commissioners of 

—Quartermaster general 

—Railroad commission 

—Regents of normal schools, Board of, 
see Wisconsin—Normal school re- 
gents 

—Revisor of statutes 

—Secretary of state 

—State forester 

—State library 

—State supt of public instruction 

—Supt of public property 

—Tax commission 

—tTreasurer 

—Uniform state laws, Commissioners on 

—Veterinarian 

—Weights and measures, Supt of 


Enter Blue Book under Wisconsin using 
Blue book for the title. As this publication 
has been issued by several departments it 
is better to enter it under the word Wis- 
consin with no subdivision, so as to keep 
the set of Blue books together under the 
one heading. 

Ex. Wisconsin 

Blue book. 

2. Wisconsin state institutions which 

issue state publications. 


Wisconsin 

—Home for the feeble minded, Chippewa 
Falls 

—Industrial home for women, Tay- 
cheedah 

—Industrial school for boys, Waukesha 

—Mining trade school, Platteville 

—Normal school, Eau Claire 
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—Normal school, La Crosse 

—Normal school, Milwaukee 

—Normal school, Oshkosh 

—Normal school, Platteville 

—Normal school, River Falls 

—Normal school, Stevens Point 

—Normal school, Superior 

—Normal school, Whitewater 

—wNorthern hospital for the insane, Win- 
nebago 

—School for the blind, Janesville 

—School for the deaf, Delavan 

—Hospital for the eriminal insane, 
Waupun 

—State hospital for the insane, Mendota 

—State prison, Waupun 

—State school for dependent children, 
Sparta 

—State reformatory, Green Bay 

—Stout institute, Menomonie 

—Tuberculosis sanitorium, Wales 

—Veterans’ home, Waupaca 

—Workshop for the blind, Milwaukee 


Wisconsin university 

—Agricultural experiment station 

—Correspondence study, Dept of 

—Debating and public discussion, Dept 
of 

—Extension division 

—Farmers’ institutes, see Wisconsin 
university — Agricultural experi- 
ment station 

—General information and welfare, Dept 
of 

—Instruction by lectures, Dept of 

—Regents 


3. Wisconsin associations and _ institu- 
tions receiving state aid which issue state 
publications. 

The absence of the dash indicates that 
the associations or institutions in this list 
are quasi-official, that is, only partially 
supported by the state. Their publications 
are to be catalogued under the corporate 
name of the body. 


Ex. Wisconsin teachers’ association 
Not Wisconsin—Teachers’ association 
American institute of criminal law and 
criminology, Wisconsin branch 
Southern Wisconsin dairymen and cheese- 
makers’ association 
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Wisconsin academy of sciences, arts and 
letters 

Wisconsin agricultural experiment associa- 
tion 

Wisconsin archaeological society 

Wisconsin buttermakers’ association 

Wisconsin cheesemakers’ association 

Wisconsin state dairymen’s association 
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Wisconsin industrial school for girls, Mil- 
waukee 

Wisconsin state historical society 

Wisconsin state horticultural society 

Wisconsin livestock association 

Wisconsin pharmaceutical association 

Wisconsin potato growers’ association 

Wisconsin teachers association 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


April 1 found the students in residence 
again, after two busy and profitable months 
of field practice. A broadened point of 
view, a genuine understanding of the rela- 
tion of method to daily library routine, and 
a great eagerness to begin definite work in 
the library world were most apparent as 
the seminaires for the discussion of differ- 
ent phases of the field work progressed. 
The students are entering on all the class 
room work of the spring term with zest. 

The schedule for April includes the regu- 
lar courses of the spring term, library ad- 
ministration and equipment, public docu- 
ments, document cataloguing, subject 
bibliography, binding, and the continua- 
tion of the full year courses in book selec- 
tion, children’s literature, and reference. 
The course in public documents is of special 
interest every legislative year, as the stu- 
dents have opportunity to see some of the 
processes of the law-making which later 
become the books called documents. 
They have attended hearings, sessions of 
both houses, joint sessions, etc. 

April brought three lecturers from the 
outside Mr. Strohm, librarian of the 
Detroit Public Library, who spoke on 
Being Fit. The lecture dealt on various 
phases of keeping oneself fit for work, with 
special emphasis on the fitness of business 
forms and obligations, and the good taste 
and judgment that must be exercised in 
meeting them. Following the lecture tea 
was served in the foyer in honor of Mr. 
Strohm. President Daland of Milton 
College, Wisconsin, gave a most interesting 
and unique lecture on the Story of the 
Alphabet, which made dictionaries and 
allied books seem more than ever worth 


while. Senator Hatton, chairman of the 
Wisconsin Library Commission, presented 
in a most stimulating way the relation of 
the librarian to the modern social order, 
and the need of advancing and maintaining 
high ethical standards. , 

The university exposition, an account of 
which appears elsewhere in this issue, was 
held while the students were still in the 
field, so that few of them were enabled to 
profit by its display of departmental 
activities. For this reason, the exhibition 
prepared by the Library School was dis- 
played in the foyer, and left for a number 
of days that the students might have op- 
portunity to study it. On the opening day 
of the term, tea was served after the day’s 
work, this exhibition of library routine 
proving an interesting subject of conversa- 
tion. At this same tea the class logs were 
displayed. These logs record for every class 
from 1907 to the present one, all the frolics, 
entertainment, kodak views, and other 
gay times in true memorabilia form. While 
less important perhaps, than other records 
of the school, it is certain that few are more 
entertaining. 

A new edition of the Library School 
catalogue is just issued. It contains as usual 
the necessary information concerning the 
purpose of the school, the length of course, 
tuition, a full description of the course of 
study, and the entrance requirements, 
which have been made more rigid as regards 
practical experience, and proficiency in the 
use of the typewriter. The recent change in 
the joint course is fully explained. Students 
electing the library course for University 
credit are permitted to-do so only upon the 
completion of 96 credits in the College of 
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Letters and Science. A careful analysis of 
the credits given for the course is made. 
Specimen questions for entrance examina- 
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tions and the customary list of graduates 
revised to date, are included, with the 
school calendar for 1915-1916. 





TWO MONTHS OF FIELD WORK 


During February and March 34 libraries 
profited by the work of the students, 
through the assistance that they gave either 
with the regular work of the library during 
the two busiest months of the year, or in 
undertaking new lines of effort. 

Thirty-five students (including three 
joint course students assigned to the Study 
Club department for part time) were sent 
into the field, and the amount of work 
undertaken and accomplished by them 
aggregated a total of 62 months of free 
assistance to the libraries of the state, or 
the equivalent of the full time of 5 1-6 
skilled workers for an entire year. The 
students were frequently sent in pairs, 
since by that means more work is accom- 
plished in the same length of time. By 
this method 12 libraries had 15 months of 
service, 15 had 43 months, two had three 
weeks each, three, two weeks, and two, one 
week each. 

The concentrated efforts of the instruc- 
tional staff were given to field visiting dur- 
ing these two months, and 146 visits were 
made to 110 libraries. The work of the 
students was done under the supervision of 
the members of the staff cooperating with 
the local librarian. The itineraries of the 
visiting faculty were so planned as to 
enable them in many instances to initiate 
the students into their work, always to 
visit them once during the assignment, or 
to see that it was brought to a proper 
finish. Where work of a special character 
was assigned, several visits were made to 
mark its progress and conduct. 


The students who entered the school 
without definite library experience, except 
the month of required apprenticeship, were 
assigned to the older and more completely 
organized libraries of the state for a month 
at least, that they might become familiar 
with the ordinary routine of library service 
by being a part of it. The arrangement was 
mutually beneficial, for the libraries re- 
ceiving the students profited by their help 
during the heaviest reading months. 


The libraries receiving students as gen- 
eral assistants were Ashland, Antigo, 
Darlington, Eau Claire, Green Bay, Keno- 
sha, Madison, Marinette, Oshkosh, Su- 
perior, Tomah, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission in the Study Club and Travel- 
ing Library Departments. 

Special problems in library work were 
undertaken or special service given as 
described below: 

After the Fire at Chippewa Falls 


The fire in January practically wiped out 
all the library records and assistance was 
asked by the librarian for help in replacing 
them. It was decided not to re-accession 
the library since much of the data could not 
be supplied. Hereafter the shelf list will 
constitute the accession record. Work 
upon the shelf list and catalogue was un- 
dertaken at once, since the library had to be 
closed for repairs. Two students were as- 
signed for each month, Miss Shaw and Miss 
Schoenleber for February, and Miss Story 
and Miss Graham for March. The latter’s 
illness prevented her from reporting. The 
full time of the students was devoted to 
recataloguing the library. 

It seemed best not to attempt to use any 
of the old catalogue cards since the ink 
had blurred and many of the crads were 
warped by water. Extra typewriters were 
rented and all cards were made on them. 
During the two months all the adult non- 
fiction, 2508 volumes, were catalogued, and 
6933 cards written by the three students. 
The shelf listing was done by the librarian. 
The cross references were double checked in 
the A. L. A. subject heading book as the 
headings were used. Time did not permit 
for typing them. The filing was likewise 
left for the staff to do. 

Classification was changed for many 
books to accord with practice taught in the 
Library School. The literature scheme for 
combining the works of English and Ameri- 
can authors was adopted. The mechanical 
changes will be made before the books are 
reshelved. 
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Cataloguing Experiences 


Cumberland. The dictionary catalogue 
was started last year, but all the fiction, 
both adult and juvenile, and the public 
documents remained to be completed, num- 
bering about 2000 volumes. Of these, 
several hundred fiction titles were discarded 
as too much worn or too poor an edition to 
be worth cataloguing. In the document col- 
lection, much of the material was valueless 
and lists were checked for more useful 
titles. These were ordered and arrived in 
time to be catalogued. Miss Mineau was 
appointed for February and in the month 
she completed the cataloguing, except for 
several hundred title cards. A story hour 
was conducted on Saturday mornings with 
an average attendance of sixty. 


Oconomowoc. Miss Pratt and Miss 
Von Syburg in February, and Miss Hib- 
bert and Miss Troy in March, continued 
the re-cataloguing begun last year, com- 
pleting all except juvenile fiction. The 
classes catalogued this year were 000-500’s, 
reference books, pamphlets, magazines, all 
juvenile non-fiction, and adult fiction; 
2537 books were catalogued, 4788 cata- 
logue cards and 1849 shelf cards made. 

The students also assisted at the desk, 
taking charge of the library alternate 
evenings, helping, too, with re-registra- 
tion. Newspaper notes were prepared each 
week. An attratcive window exhibit of 
new books was most successful in March, 
and Miss Hibbert held a successful story 
hour. Lists of the magazines in the library 
were prepared for school and library, and 
proved useful in reference work. 


Stanley. A dictionary catalogue of the 
adult books was begun this winter by 
students from the school. When the library 
was organized, Library of Congress cards 
were purchased, where obtainable, for the 
books then on the shelves. These were 
arranged by class number, bringing all 
cards on a book together. Whenever pos- 
sible these cards were adapted. An extra 
typewriter was provided for use in writing 
cards. 

Miss Doran was in charge of the work, 
with assistance from Miss Hibbert in 
February and Miss Schuette in March. 
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The adult non-fiction and the reference 
books were completed, 1490 volumes. 
Many were re-classified. A new shelf list 
was also made. Total number of catalogue 
cards was 3976, of these 1060 were old 
Library of Congress cards. The cross ref- 
erences were checked, ready for copying. 
All filing was completed and guide cards 
made. In addition to the work on the 
catalogue the students took charge of the 
loan desk one evening each week. During 
the second month the librarian assisted 
with the cataloguing and Miss Schuette 
gave some time to mending, making of 
shelf labels, etc. 


Close Relation of Public and School 
Libraries 


During the first two weeks of Magch 
Miss Shaw gave special assistance in Barron 
along the lines of work started last year. 
Inventory was taken, and the necessary 
changes made when the records were found 
to be inconsistent or incomplete. At that 
time the books were examined for binding, 
mending, and withdrawal, about 200 being 
prepared for bindery; the withdrawal 
record was completed, and books mended 
and recased. Eighty-five new books were 
catalogued and an order amounting to 
about $70 sent off, as well as orders for 
vertical files for the new picture collection, 
and pamphlet boxes. 

A talk was given at the library in which 
special effort was made to interest the grade 
teachers in books and pictures which could 
be used in supplementary work. Lists of 
books suitable for the fourth to eighth 
grades were compiled and 150 copies of 
each printed by a local printer for $3.50. 
These lists were distributed among all the 
children of the corresponding grades and 
the surplus kept for use in the coming year. 
The immediate results were surprising. 

Story hours for the younger children 
were conducted on the two Saturday morn- 
ings during the visit and arrangement 
made that this work be continued through 
April, at least. Again, as last year, in- 
struction in the use of the library was given 
to the seventh grade pupils, and a check 
list of the magazines in the library was 
typed for the use of the students in their 
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practice work at the library. This will now 
be used as a basis for filling in missing num- 
ber of the file. Seven of the ladies of the 
town assisted one afternoon in sorting old 
and duplicate magazines for material use- 
ful in a picture and pamphlet collection. 
The material was then marked and pre- 
pared for circulation. During the last week 
a special exhibit of William Penn pictures 
loaned the library by the commission was 
much appreciated. It was advertised in 
the newspaper, bringing a number of the 
townspeople to the library for the first 
time. 


Conducting an Apprentice Class 


Miss Wayne in February and Miss 
Hannum in March undertook the formal 
instruction of two apprentices in the 
Stevens Point library work. Mr. Snider, 
the principal of the high school, had offered 
a half year’s credit in English to senior 
high school girls who would give regular 
time each day for six months to learning 
and practicing library methods under the 
direction of the librarian and the students. 
Miss Blood and Miss Van Hecke have 
worked in the library for two hours a day, 
since the first of February. Under the in- 
struction of Miss Dunegan and the library 
school students, they have learned library 
handwriting, arranging and shelving of 
books, mending, filing, use of classification 
and catalogue, and other parts of the 
library routine. 

During the two months the students 
helped to take the annual inventory, and 
revised the adult and juvenile shelf lists. 
During the year a great number of books 
had been withdrawn, and the records of 
these were made by the students. 

In February, an exhibit of pictures on 
logging attracted much attention, and 
books on this subject were circulated. Miss 
Hannum gave a talk to about 60 practice 
teachers at the Normal School, on the value 
of reading in connection with school work, 
and the co-operation that a teacher can find 
in the library. 


Dedicating 2 Municipal Building 


In February the new municipal building 
at Mineral Point containing the library 
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was dedicated. An account of this dedica- 
tion is given in the Bulletin for March, p. 71. 
Miss Henkel had charge of the publicity 
given the dedication, and during February 
assisted with the arrangement of books in 
the new quarters of the library. An exhibit 
of Turner prints loaned by the commission, 
was held in the library at the time of the 
dedication, and an interesting exhibit of 
old and new fashions, with the library 
copies of Godey’s Lady’s Book, illustrating 
old-fashioned costumes, and posters illus- 
trating modern styles of dress and coiffure 
was also arranged. This attracted much 
comment, as it revealed unknown resources 
of the library. 

During the month, the magazines in the 
library were arranged together for better 
reference work and listed. The use of 
dating slips was started to facilitate work 
at the desk. A story hour was organized, 
and plans made with the local dealer for 
victrola concerts in the library on Sunday 
afternoons. Seventy-five new books were 
catalogued, 225 catalogue cards and 175 
shelf list cards made. 


From Cutter to Dewey at Beloit 


The main problem undertaken in the 
Beloit public library was that of reclassifi- 
cation, a change from the Expansive to the 
Decimal. Miss Head, in charge of the work 
for the two months, was assisted by Miss 
Troy in February and Miss Gage in March. 
The usual method of procedure was fol- 
lowed. The shelves were read from the 
shelf list and the cards inserted in the books 
as found. Those not on the shelves were 
located in the charging tray and the proper 
shelf cards attached to the book card. The 
books were then reclassified, and the nec- 
essary records changed, book card, book 
pocket, shelf card, verso of the title page, 
label, and catalogue cards. In the revision 
of the catalogue cards two different methods 
were tried as experiments. In the first 
case the entire catalogue was gone through 
drawing out every card of a given class by 
its class number. These were filed in sepa- 
rate drawers and the cards for each book 
pulled by the tracing. Incomplete tracing 
left many cards unrevised at the end but 
these were treated as problems and revised 
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individually. The second method was 
somewhat the same except that after draw- 
ing the cards in one class from the catalogue 
they were immediately sorted as to books. 
It was felt after both methods had been 
tried that where tracing was unreliable 
the second method was more expeditious, 
as also in the case of the smaller classes. 

The work did not proceed as rapidly as 
was expected at first due to lack of assis- 
tance in the lengthy mechanical processes 
such as scraping labels, scratching book 
cards and pockets, pasting new labels and 
erasing class numbers on catalogue cards. 
The classes of history, travel, and bio- 
graphy were completed, a total of between 
two and three thousand books. 

Other work, publicity and children’s 
work notably, occupied some time during 
the two months. A story hour of tales from 
the Niebelungen ring accompanied by th® 
victrola gave opportunity for publicity‘ 
and brought out an unusually large at- 
tendance. Other story hours were held 
each Saturday morning. 

A picture exhibit of English cathedrals 
loaned by the Wisconsin Library Commis- 
:ion was held during March. The pictures 
were displayed on the book shelves in the 
reading room with cards attached to each 
giving a brief description of the building 
and its history. Reading lists and a group 
of books supplemented the exhibit and 
publicity notices were sent to both papers. 
A few hours each week in the loan work 
afforded each student excellent practical 
experience and gave opportunity for refer- 
ence problems. 


Giving Instruction to New Librarians 


Viroqua. During the month of February 
Miss Ely gave instruction to the new libra- 
rian. The librarian carried out all processes 
of work attempted, with revision by stu- 
dent. In the course of instruction, about 
40 books were accessioned, classified, cata- 
logued and shelf listed, 200 books mended, 
and about fifty withdrawn. 

An inventory was taken and the shelf 
list brought up to date. The arrangement 
of the reference books on the shelves was 
changed at this time and general observa- 
tions were made as to book selection with 
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reference to new book order. This new order 
consisted of $116 worth of books. A large 
possible purchase file was left for further 
ordering. 

General instruction in the need for pub- 
licity was given, but no aggressive cam- 
paign begun, as the time was too limited 
in the one month’s work. Short newspaper 
notices were prepared each week. Miss 
Ely visted the schools and invited the 
children of the fourth, fifth and sixth grades 
to a story hour which was held each week 
during her stay and has since been carried 
on by young ladies of the town. Some pic- 
ture bulletins were made. 


Waukesha. In March Miss Reese 
taught the children’s librarian, Miss Carrie 
Robinson, many details of library work, and 
assisted in establishing the children’s 
department in the large room finished for 
this purpose by the Library Board. Two 
new tables and new chairs have been added 
to the room since last year. An order of 
children’s books was made out and a 
possible purchase file started; picture 
bulletins were made. $50 worth of new 
books given by the Practical Club, and 
other new books were catalogued, 160 in 
all. Three story hours were held for the 
children, and one for the members of the 
Ideal Club and their guests, the latter the 
story of Siegfried with victrola music. 

Because of lack of books many of the 
children who registered last year have not 
been using their cards. In order to adver- 
tise the new books and win the children 
back to the library, circular letters were 
sent to the grade teachers asking them to 
remind the children of their library cards. 

This children’s department has proven 
its usefulness in this first year of its exist- 
ence. The Ideal Club has been loyal in its 
support of the room. In its larger quarters, 
the department will reach more children 
than ever. The circulation from the room 
in March was 1166 books, and each story 
hour was attended by over 100 children. 


Horicon’s New Library Home 


Miss Walker was appointed for the 
month of March to assist in installing the 
library in its new quarters. As the librarian 
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was inexperienced, the first weeks were 
devoted to giving her an apprentice course, 
and in getting ready for moving. No new 
books had been bought for two years, so 
much mending was necessary. A number 
of books were discarded, many more re- 
cased, and others prepared for the bindery. 
The shelves, catalogue and guide cards 
were relabeled, and subject headings 
checked. Fifty new books were bought and 
put through the mechanical processes. 
Thirty-one dollars worth of magazines 
were ordered and the copies received pre- 
pared for circulation; the old copies of 
magazines were sorted, tied and labeled. 
The dead cards were removed from the 
borrower’s file and a new registration book 
will be ordered. Inventory was taken and 
the shelves put in order just before re- 
moval. 

It was necessary to refinish the tables 
and chairs in the old library room, so the 
library had to be closed during this time. 
Although this was unfortunate in a way, 
it really was a good advertisement for the 
library, because it stimulated interest 
before the new room was opened. The pro- 
gress of the latter was recorded from week 
to week in the newspaper, along with notes 
of the new books and general library items. 
A book talk at the High School gave the 
pupils an idea of a few of the new books. 
A story hour was conducted, and a general 
invitation given to all children to attend 
the opening of the new rooms from four 
to six. 

In order to arrange the library more 
effectively in its new home, Miss Walker 
and Miss Schliecker, the librarian, spent a 
day in Waupun, examining the shelving 
and general arrangement of the Public 
Library, the High School Library, and the 
institutional library at the State Prison. 
The next Saturday, thirty pupils of the 
public schools volunteered their services 
in moving the library. The books and 
pamphlets were taken from the shelves 
by Miss Walker, class by class, and were 
carried in baskets by the pupils to the new 
room where the librarian attended to the 
shelving. The work proceeded quickly and 
by evening the room was in order, so the 
Library Board could hold its meeting in 
the new quarters. Eight posters were made 
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and displayed in conspicuous places, in- 
viting the citizens of Horicon to inspect the 
library. 

On Thursday, March 25, the room was 
formally opened. During the day the libra- 
ry was open to inspection, part of the after- 
noon being set aside for the children, and 
in the evening a formal program was held. 
A marked increase in the circulation of the 
library was noted after the opening, as 
well as a gratifying interest on the part of 
the public. From now on, the librarian 
hopes to broaden the outreach of the li- 
brary, not only in Horicon, but also in the 
surrounding districts, thus aiming to repay 
the business men of Horicon in patronage 
and community spirit for what they have 
given in interest and support. Much civic 
pride was shown by the school children, not 
only in helping with the moving, but with 
the mending as well, and their superinten- 
dent gave them school credit for it. The 
Horicon City Band raised one hundred 
dollars for the new books, and altogether it 
seemed that the efforts on all sides to boost 
the library have been a manifestation of 
united effort toward better citizenship. 


How Two Libraries Were Reorganized 


Ladysmith. At the request of the 
Library Board student help was sent to 
undertake the reorganization of the library. 
Each student was made acting-librarian 
and had full charge of the library, Miss 
Hannum taking charge in February and 
Miss Campbell in March. A very thorough 
reorganization was found necessary and 
was authorized by the board. During the 
first month Miss Hannum started re-regis- 
tration, arranged the shelf list, took inven- 
tory and checked up records; ordered a 
hundred more pamphlet boxes and put the 
periodical files in order; prepared an order 
of new books and the books received from 
bindery for circulation. 

A vigorous campaign of publicity was 
carried on. Weekly notes were prepared 
for the two newspapers. Library posters 
were made. With the co-operation of the 
Woman’s Study Club a “Library Day” 
was held on February 25. Over 200 children 
attended a special story hour in the after- 
noon and 150 citizens attended the reception 
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in the evening given by the Library Board 
and the Club. A victrola was loaned for the 
occasion. The Longmans’ historical prints 
and the William Penn pictures were ex- 
hibited during February and the Holy 
Grail pictures in March. A special travel- 
ing library was also loaned by the Library 
Commission. 

The School Board voted to transfer all 
the school library books except reference 
works and text books to the library. Miss 
Hannum selected about 600 as suitable and 
ordered necessary pockets etc., for them. 
The pocketing was done by High School 
pupils. During March these books were 
shelf listed, reclassified where necessary, 
and book cards and pockets written. The 
township library list was checked for future 
ordering. 

Miss McMahon was selected as librarian 
and spent the month of March learning 
the routine of the library under Miss 
Campbell’s direction, the work of reor- 
ganization being carried on at the same 
time. Inventory was completed, showing 
number of books in library to be 2017. 
Magazine lists were prepared; picture and 
clipping collection started; publicity work 
continued; an exhibition of bird houses 
was held March 24-31. Story hours were 
held during the two months and will be 
continued through April. Miss Nelson and 
Miss Hillman, kindergarten teachers, as- 
sisted with this work. 

The Library Board passed a resolution 
expressing appreciation for the assistance 
given the library by the commission, and 
the Library School. Increase in circulation, 
both in quantity and in quality, was 
marked. For the two months the circula- 
tion nearly doubled that for last year. 


Port Washington. This library having 
reached the stage where it was necessary to 
classify the books and provide a catalog, 
two students, Miss Graham and Miss 
Gage, were sent for the month of February 
to accomplish the work. They found the 
library, very recently decorated, furnished 
with new book shelves, and attractively 
arranged and in good order. They started 
in at once to classify and shelf list the books 
for the adults, following this up with the 
children’s books. Some 1500 books were 
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classified, and arranged in order on the 
shelves and many shelf labels were printed. 
A typewritten shelf list of all class books 
was made on cards, and as this is to serve 
for the present as a subject catalogue, 
many guides giving class numbers and 
subject headings were added. For fiction 
the shelf list was made practically in the 
form of a dictionary catalogue, author, 
title and subject cards filed in one alphabet. 
A start was made on a dictionary catalogue 
for the class books. 

The students were aided in their work 
by Mrs. Wilson, the librarian, and Miss 
Berners, an apprentice, to whom they gave 
regular instruction. Some outside help 
was given and more could have been fur- 
nished had there been time during the 
month to put in shape picture and special 
day collections, as was planned. Owing to 
Miss Graham’s illness at the end of the 
month not all of the plans made by the 
two students could be carried through. 

An effort was made to interest people 
in the resources of the library through week- 
ly notes in the newspapers and special ex- 
hibits in the library. Artistic bulletins were 
used and an exhibit of flower and seed cata- 
logues, together with books on the subject, 
arranged in one corner of the room, at- 
tracted much attention. To celebrate 
Lincoln’s birthday, Miss Graham told 
stories to the children of the first, second, 
third, and fourth grades. So many children 
responded to the invitation that it was 
necessary to take them in two groups. Asa 
result many new cards were taken out. 

A special effort was made to interest 
the school children and the teachers in the 
library and all that was attempted proved 
well worth while, as the response was most 
satisfactory. Upon seeing what could be 
done in so short a time with trained help in 
organizing and developing a small library, 
the school authorities decided to have the 
school library classified and catalogued 
during the summer. 


A Mending Circuit 


A mending circuit, reaching five libraries 
and covering ten days, was instituted this 
year, to give actual lessons in all kinds of 
mending, including recasing, by means of 
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working personally with the librarian and 
her assistant or apprentice over the books 
she had put aside for mending, binding, or 
discarding. The experiment proved most 
satisfactory, and will be carried on in sub- 
sequent years as a field practice assignment 
if there are students in the class who are 
able to demonstrate the work and give the 
instruction. Miss Caroline Shaw was 
assigned to the work this year, because of 
her ability and deftness in repair work, the 
result of her experience on the staff of the 
Madison Free Library for four years. For 
Miss Shaw the work was an _ excellent 
additional experience, in organizing the 
work for others, in teaching, in seeing 
quickly the things to be done in places new 
to her. 

The first problem was in preparing a list 
of working tools and supplies which could 
be sold to the different libraries. The 
itinerary included Lancaster, Darlington, 
Platteville, Shullsburg, and Brodhead. 
In each library, the books on the mending 
shelves were first sorted for simple mending, 
relabeling, glueing, recasing, sewing, etc., 
as also for binding and discarding. When 
these had been done, the shelves of the 
library were gone over as carefully as time 
permitted, and books needing repair were 
pulled out. In one library, the principal of 
the High School and three teachers, as well 
as the librarian and her assistant, attended 
the demonstration of mending methods; 
and in another library, five women on the 
library board assisted in the work. 


Preparing a Printed Catalogue for 
Prisoners at Waupun 


As the inmates of the State Prison at 
Waupun have no access to the prison library 
and must order their books from a printed 
catalogue, and as the last catalogue was 
printed in 1904, two library school students, 
Miss McManis and Miss Duggan, were 
given as their field practice assignment the 
preparation of the books in this library 
preparatory to the printing of a new cata- 
logue. 

When the work was begun, the books 
were in absolute disarray and practically 
nothing that had ever been done to the 
library was of any aid. The books were, 
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therefore, checked with an old and in- 
complete accession record which was then 
completed by the addition of all additional 
titles. Next the fiction was sorted from the 
non-fiction, the latter being classified as 
simply as possible by the decimal system. 
All English bocks were given Cutter num- 
bers, but these also were modified as much 
as possible. By the time this part of the 
work had been completed, the prisoner- 
assistant had removed all the old labels 
(there were sometimes four to a book) and 
put on new ones ready for marking. He 
was also taught to mend, as a great 
number of the books were in need of repair. 
The students finished the work on the Eng- 
lish books, by making a simple shelf list, 
a copy of which was brought back to the 
school for annotating, as the foundation of 
the printed catalogue. A final count of 
these English books showed 879 non-fiction 
and 1141 fiction, making 2020 in all. 

One of the most interesting parts of the 
work was the preparation of an order of 
new books. This was revised by the com- 
mission and approved by the Board of 
Control to be purchased in July. As these 
books are to be listed in the catalogue, it 
was necessary to accession, classify, Cutter 
and shelf list them even though they had 
not as yet been purchased. Of these 173 
books, 84 were fiction and 89 non-fiction, 
making the total of English books 1225 
fiction and 968 non-fiction—2193 in all. 

The hardest task had to do with the 
collection of German, Norwegian and 
Polish books. These were treated simply, 
being accessioned in alphabetical order so 
that the accession number with a language 
designation might serve as a call number. 
There were 444 of these books—310 Ger- 
man, 96 Norwegian, and 38 Polish. These 
numbers added to the 2020 English books 
made 2464 on the shelves, and with the 
new book order, 2637 books that would be 
available to the prisoners through the 
printed catalogue. The best titles will be 
annotated in the catalogue so that the 
prisoners will have a little aid in choosing 
their two books a week. Much of this work 
remains to be done, but 265 annotations 
were written or adapted in Waupun. 

As to the books themselves, the collection 
proved to be really a very good one con- 
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sidering that, like Topsy, it “just grew.” 
With the new book order to strengthen the 
weakest classes, the library might well be 
envied by communities of eight hundred 
outside of prison walls. The experience of 
working in the prison was a most interest- 
ing one, for there was plenty of opportunity 
to see the routine of prison life and to 
realize all that has been and can be done 
to help these unfortunate men—honor sys- 
tems, dramatic readings, and good books 
to read! 

At the end of the work in the prison 
library, a day and a half were spent at the 
new Hospital for the Criminal Insane 
helping to arrange its new medical and 
technical collection of pamphlets and 
clippings. Some twenty pamphlet boxes 
were filled, and labeled with the 48 sub- 
ject headings chosen by Dr. Sleyester. The 
work in this new institution was as in- 
teresting as in the older one. In both places 
there seemed to be an appreciation of the 
work of the commission as represented by 
the students, and the students were always 
very courteously treated by officers and 
inmates in both institutions. 

The new catalogue will be printed in 
July. Then the actual work of loaning the 
books will be carried on by prisoners who 
are assistants of the chaplain, who is also 
the librarian. The men will indicate their 
choice of books on their “borrower’s” 
cards and the Brown system will be used in 
keeping track of the books loaned. 


Publicity Through a Dramatic Reading 


Miss Story was assigned to the Waupun 
Public Library for the month of February 
as some general assistance was needed, and 
because it afforded interesting and excellent 
experience along all lines of library work. 
In the first place an inventory was taken 
and re-registration by the block system 
was well started. During the month, about 
400 worn out or unused books were with- 
drawn, 250 were mended, and 175 new ones 
were added to the collection, being put 
through all the necessary processes. The 
shelf list for adult fiction was completed, 
some reference work done and help given 
in book selection. 

One story hour was held, many children 
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signing application cards afterwards. An- 
other effort to interest the children was an 
exhibit of books about famous heroes and 
heroines with a sign printed to designate 
each group. 

On Saturday evening, February 20, a 
dramatic reading of the School for Scandal 
was given in the lecture room of the 
library. Miss Hazeltine, Mr. Dudgeon and 
Miss Carpenter of the Library Commission, 
also Mrs. Jastrow and Prof. Beatty, of 
Madison, were present and took part in the 
reading, as well as the students who were 
doing field work in Waupun. Local talent 
supplied the other characters. The reading 
was pronounced a decided success, and 
there is great expectation that a dramatic 
reading club will be formed in the city as 
a result. After the reading, a reception 
for the out of town guests was held, in 
the library rooms. 


Putting a New Library In Order 


In November 1914 the new Carnegie 
Library Building at West Allis was com- 
pleted and the library was moved into its 
new quarters. It was found that there was 
much to be done in the way of getting the 
new library in order, so two students were 
sent to assist during field practice, Miss 
Campbell for the month of February and 
Miss Ely for March. The assistance needed 
was general, so the students had an oppor- 
tunity to do all kinds of work. Some ad- 
justment in shelving made it necessary to 
move most of the books; many were re- 
labeled and numerous shelf labels made. 

Magazines were sorted and arranged in 
pamphlet boxes in the reference depart- 
ment. An inventory was taken and the 
shelf list completed. Some old books never 
catalogued were added to the adult cata- 
logue, and the children’s catalogue started 
by the student help two years ago was com- 
pleted to date. A very important part of 
the work in this library just now is the 
book selection. As some $1400 has been 
contributed by the city council and citizens 
of West Allis for new books, it is very nec- 
essary that this money be well and expe- 
ditiously spent. Both students gave con- 
siderable help in book selection, and as the 
new books came in added them to the 
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library, putting them through all the 
mechanical processes, besides shelf-listing 
and cataloguing them. A large number of 
books which had been given were also 
added to the collection, making the addi- 
tions about six hundred new books during 
the two months. The students also assisted 
in general work, such as reference, loan, 
mending and general organization of the 
library. 

The library was fortunate in having the 
help of two apprentices, one during the 
two months and a second for March. A 
regular course of instruction was given to 
the apprentices, including mechanical work 
in the preparation of books, loan work, 
shelf-listing, making of author and title 
cards for fiction, mending and work with 
the children, including the story hour. 

An attempt was made to do special work 
with the children as they flock to the library 
in such large numbers. A story hour was 
held each Saturday morning around an 
open fire in the children’s room, the first 
three grades from different schools coming 
each month. The average attendance was 
about forty. Various picture exhibits were 
held during the two months, including cos- 
tume postal cards, Japanese prints, chil- 
dren’s pictures, the Scott pictures, while 
special bulletins were made for Washing- 
ton’s birthday and Lincoln’s birthday. 
Publicity work was carried on through the 
papers. Each week news concerning the 
library in general and lists of new books 
and book notes were ‘ound in the local 
newspapers. 


Revising a Catalogue and Instructing a 
Woman’s Club 


Miss Worden spent a month at Fenni- 
more, revising the subject headings of the 
catalogue, and making additional subject 
cards and analytics. 430 books of non- 
fiction were handled, 750 new cards made 
and 100 cross reference cards. The non- 
fiction shelves were labelled by subjects. 
Publicity was given to the new books 
children’s books and groups of non-fiction, 
with picture bulletins. Bulletins were made 
for the books on George Washington, on 
birds, and on gardens. At the completion of 
her work, Miss Worden gave a talk to the 
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members of the Reading Club who are the 
librarians, explaining the work done, dis- 
cussing the problems of the library and 
making suggestions for the future. 


Starting a Clipping Collection 


At Bloomington Miss Worden worked 
for ten days assisting the librarian and 
members of the Salmagundi Club in sorting 
magazines and organizing a clipping col- 
lection. Sets of magazines that were nearly 
complete, or that could be filled in, were 
filed by volume in pamphlet boxes. Other 
magazines were torn for clippings; 500 of 
these were made. The majority, articles 
of several pages, were cased in manila 
covers and filed by subject in pamphlet 
boxes. Pictures of noted people were 
mounted on Brown King craft paper and 
filed. Other illustrative material was saved 
for bulletin and publicity work. Miss 
Worden gave a talk to the juniors and 
seniors of the high school, at the library, 
explaining the clipping collection, how it 
was made and how it could be used for 
school work. The use of the Readers’ 
Guide was demonstrated. 

An interesting group of books on birds 
was exhibited in the window of the library, 
with attractive pictures and posters. 


Students as Branch Librarians 


The work at Green Bay gave a variety of 
experience to the students assigned, Miss 
Stephens for the two months, Miss Brun- 
sell for February and Miss Henkel for 
March. The students were given full charge 
of the Union Park branch during this 
time, cataloguing and re-labelling many of 
the books, and building up the circulation 
through book talks, story hours, and in- 
struction in the use of the books in the 
school near the branch. Victrola concerts 
were held here on Sunday afternoons in 
March, the machine and records lent by a 
iocal dealer and by interested friends of 
the library. These concerts brought to the 
branch many people whose previous con- 
tact with the library had been only through 
their children. 

Re-cataloguing begun at the main library 
several years ago, was resumed, 228 books 
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were catalogued, 905 catalogue cards made, 
759 old cards used or adapted, 147 shelf 
cards made. At the branch 40 books were 
catalogued, 127 cards being made. The 
students prepared an exhibit of garden 
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posters and seed catalogues for the library 
in March; and an exhibit of pictures on 
logging attracted much attention at the 
branch. 





THE EXHIBIT OF THE LIBRARY SCHOOL AT THE 
UNIVERSITY EXPOSITION 


By Rumana McManis, Student, Wisconsin Library School. 


One of the most important and interest- 
ing events of the university year was the 
exposition which was held in the Armory, 
March 25-27. The purpose of this exposi- 
tion was to show to the people of the state 
just what is being done in the various de- 
partments of the university. The entire 
plan was under the management of the 
students, and each college, school, and 
department had its booth in which was 
portrayed some characteristic phase of its 
work. 

The Library School was represented by a 
most attractive exhibit. The location of 
the booth, between those of mathematics 
and journalism, and across the aisle from 
political economy and history, was par- 
ticularly fortunate as the library is sup- 
posed to combine the dominant character- 
istics of these departments. For the 
librarian strives to be as alert as the jour- 
nalist, as accurate as the mathematician, 
as up-to-date as the historian with his war 
maps, and as practical as_ the political 
economist. 

The two main parts of the library exhibit, 
displayed on a shelf a foot and a half wide 
and forty inches high around the walls of 
the booth, were entitled ‘““The book in its 
making” and “The book to the people.’’ 
The first of these which had the sub-title 
“From manuscript to printed book” was a 
series sent by Houghton-Mifflin showing 
the manuscript of Miss Olcott’s Good 
stories for great holidays and the various 
processes involved before it appeared in 
final book form. These included the galley 
and page proofs, an electrotype plate, the 
color illustrations, the folded book, the for- 


warded book, the cover, and the completed 
volume. Visitors to the booth were much 
interested in these processes, and the 
exhibit, which can be borrowed from the 
commission, will be an attractive one -for 
any library to use. 

The second part ‘From publisher to 
borrower’ would also be of interest in any 
library where it could easily be prepared 
from the librarian’s own tools and records, 
and for this reason the details, including the 
wording of the labels, are given in full. 
This part of the exhibit showed the pro- 
cesses necessary in preparing a library book 
for circulation. First came ‘‘Book selection” 
as represented by the A. L. A. catalogs, 
the A. L. A. Booklist, and the book selection 
department of the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin. This was followed by ‘‘Ordering”’ 
with actual order cards and lists, a genuine 
bill from the jobber of the books ordered, 
and notice of shorts, all labeled to show each 
step—‘‘Order cards,” ‘‘Order _ sheet,” 
“Shorts,” and “Bill sent to library by 
bookdealer.”” 

The section ‘‘Processes in the library” 
included ‘Checking books with bill,” 
“Accession book—The numerical record of 
all books in the library” with an open book 
showing the number entered on the page 
after the title page; ‘‘Collating’’ with an 
explanation that ‘‘each book is carefully 
examined to catch mistakes” and with a 
book open to show an example of a wrong 
signature, and ‘‘stamping with name of 
library.” 

Next came ‘“‘Pocketing—Book card in 
pocket—Dating slip,” followed by ‘‘Classi- 
fying and book numbering” which were 
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illustrated by the volume of the Dewey 
Decimal Classification and the Cutter 
tables open at 943 B87 to show the call 
number for Bulow’s Imperial Germany. 
‘‘Labeling’”’ was displayed in detail with 
Denison labels, white ink, Pyrox, etc. The 
cards for “Shelf listing’? had for explana- 
tion “A card is made for each book and 
then the cards are arranged in the order that 
the books stand on the shelves. Useful in 
inventory.” 

The ‘“‘Cataloguing” section was a large 
one. Catalogue rules and sample trays were 
exhibited as well as catalogue cards for 
separate books. Hand written, typewritten 
and Library of Congress cards for fiction 
and class books illustrated various points, 
while a special label was made for “‘L. C. 
cards—Library of Congress cards—a short 
step to cataloguing.” The advantages of 
analytics and cross-references were brought 
out by the twenty-three cards necessary 
for Sanford’s Art crafts for beginners. 

The last section was the “Business of 
lending a book.” Here under “‘Registra- 
tion” were “Application card—filed in 
library by number assigned to borrower,” 
“Slip for alphabetical index to numerical 
file for application cards,” and ‘“‘Borrower’s 
card—for charging books.” ‘How the 
borrower gets a book’ came last with 
“Charging the book.” Explanatory notes 
under this were “Date due is stamped on 
borrower’s card, book card and dating slip, 
and borrower’s number is written on book 
card,” and “Book card holding date due 
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and borrower’s card number is filed in the 
library charging tray behind date guide, 
overdues being automatically detected.” 
These were of course illustrated by files, 
cards and guides. 

In preparing such an exhibit the labels 
should not be overlooked, as without them 
the public is apt to become confused over 
the “machinery” of the library. For this 
exhibit cardboard sheets and Willson 
gummed letters were used for the principal 
signs, and cards 3} by 6 inches for the 
labels. These smaller cards were made with 
a set of rubber type with letters about half 
an inch high. Some explanatory notes 
added on p slips were typewritten in capi- 
tals. 

While in one sense these two series formed 
the main exhibit, a number of other things 
were displayed which were of interest to 
the public. On either side of the entrance 
to the booth were a library magazine rack ° 
and a bulletin board, the latter having a 
poster on ‘‘Advertising’ with the proper 
books to accompany it. In the center of the 
booth a student’s desk with its sample 
catalogue, folders of notes, text-books and 
other aids and tools attracted much atten- 
tion. And in the background on the walls 
of the booth were big sheets of progressive 
proofs of color printing, which caught the 
eye, bringing many to the booth for more 
complete inspection. Also, on shelves at one 
side there was a display of good books for 
children and a good small reference col- 
lection. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Book Displays in Show Windows 


During the first week of April the 
Superior Public Library placed special 
displays in shop windows on Tower Avenue, 
the principal business street. In the win- 
dows of floral shops were put books on 
gardening and attractive posters. Signs 
advertising garden seeds suggested that 
books on planting them could be found at 
the library. At the Grand Rapids Furniture 


Store, books on house furnishing and rugs 
were displayed, and at a meat market cook 
books were placed in one window, showing 
illustrations of how to serve lobster, sar- 
dines, etc. and a large poster, made with 
colored illustrations of cuts of meat. Fresh 
cuts were put in the other window on one 
day and small signs were made for each, 
for example, “If you want to know how to 
cook this juicy steak, get a library book,” 
“If you do not know what vegetables to 
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serve with this roast beef, consult a library 
book.” 

The library made a display of books on 
pageantry at the Normal School, when the 
students gave a pageant May Ist. 


Lantern Slides at the **Movies”’ 


Slides thoroughly in keeping with the 
dignity of the library are being used in 
Manitowoc for advertising purposes. One 
that is most effective is a cut of the library 
building, made from a kodak picture, with 
the name, location and hours of opening. 
Another slide has been made to advertise 
special vacation cards. It will be used 
again this summer. lg os bes 


Minor Supplies for the Desk 


Many small libraries could afford to in- 
vest a bit more in tools and desk supplies. 
Where one desk must serve for all purposes 
—charging books, registration, and as a 
work table for mending, etc., extra atten- 
tion should be given to its neatness. Fresh 
blotters cost little, but they are frequently 
needed and help more than anything else to 
give the orderly appearance so desirable. 
Covered glass ink wells, with opening 
wide enough to admit the cork penholder, 
will keep the ink freer from dust and be 
easier to use than bottles with corks that 
are often missing, besides looking much 
better upon the desk. Several cork pen- 
holders are a necessity, and good stub pens 
should be ordered with other library sup- 
plies. King’s No. 9 or Judges Quill, No. 
312 is recommended. For lettering with 
white ink Esterbrook’s Telegraphic Pen, 
No. 1876 has been found most satisfactory. 

The desk should be dusted every day and 
only the tools in constant use left on top. 
If the desk is small do not let books pile 
up, when returned, but transfer them from 
time to time to a table or vacant shelves, 
where borrowers can look at them in less 
confusion. When putting out groups of 
books on loan desk or table, use two book 
supports to keep the volumes upright. 
Paste blotting paper on the base of each 
support to prevent scratches on the desk. 
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Curved Needles for Mending 


A curved upholstery needle is found use- 
ful in mending torn covers of books. They 
can be bought from Lussky, White & 
Coolidge, 69-71 West Lake St., Chicago 
for 10 cents apiece. No. 3 fifteen gage 
needle should be specified. 


Lettering Pens 


Very successful desk bulletins can be 
made in a short time with a lettering pen. 
One that can be recommended as easy to 
use and practical is the Payzant, No. 2, 
single stroke free hand lettering pen, sold 
by Card Writers Supply Co., Galesville, 
Ill. Price is $1.00. 


Use of Victrolas in Field Practicé 


Many of the students used victrolas 
during their field practice. The two stu- 
dents who had charge of the Union Park 
branch of the Green Bay Public Library, 
held victrola concerts there on Sunday 
afternoons in March, attracting many 
children and older people. 

A victrola was used all the afternoon and 
evening of March 25th at the opening of 
the new rooms of the Horicon Public 
Library. It was used as a means of inter- 
esting the public in the library, and of 
drawing people to it. This form of adver- 
tising helped emphasize the fact that the 
library can be used by business men in 
drawing new people to the community, and 
the results were satisfactory. 

At a public reception held in the Lady- 
smith Public Library in February, a vic-- 
trola was used for part of the program. In 
Mineral Point, the local dealer in Victor 
machines agreed to lend a machine and 
records for Sunday afternoon concerts in 
the library. A victrola was used in the 
story hour in the children’s room of the 
Waukesha Public Library, one afternoon in 
March. The: story told was Siegfried, 
from the Nibelungenlied, and the Wagner 
music was used. About 160 people, chil- 
dren and adults, attended the story hour. 
The machine and records were lent by the 
local dealer. In the Beloit Public Library, 
stories from the Nibelungenlied were told 
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in February, accompanied by selections 
from the operas, on the victrola. 


Free Material on Private Ownership 


A large amount of material has recently 
been printed by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company on private owner- 
ship of railroads, the telegraph and the 
telephone systems. This has been sent free 
of charge to many small libraries and it has 
been found necessary to choose from the 
abundance of material. Probably the two 
most useful selections are Webb’s Develop- 
ment of the telephone in Europe and the 
National Civic Federation’s Shall the 
government own and operate the railroads, 
the telegraph and the telephone systems? 
This material represents the negative side 
of the question, upon which subject matter 
is not always easily found. 

C. B. L. 


Activities of an Indiana Library 


“With a St. Patrick’s party, a district 
library meeting, city welfare work, a draft 
horse breeders’ association meeting and 
books to be changed at the stations, I have 
had little opportunity for letter writing. 
I have made a map of the city indicating 
our readers by red crosses. That was quite 
atask. We have a splendid big Panama- 
Pacific Exposition bulletin which I have 
just put out, I have folders and illustrated 
literature from all the various railway com- 
panies—Southern Pacific to Canadian 
Pacific, with rates over the different roads.” 
—Extract from letter of Verna M. Evans, 
W. L. S. 1914, Elwood, Ind. 


A Record of Birds Seen in Oconto 


Ig, February and March an interesting 
bird chart was posted in the children’s 
room of the Oconto Public Library, with 
colored pictures of birds and books about 
them. The chart was headed “A record of 
birds seen in Oconto,” and was ruled to 
provide spaces for entry of the dates on 
which birds were seen, so that date would 
fall on line opposite names of birds, and 
under names of children who reported 
them. The following legend was under the 
chart: 
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“Have you seen any birds? What bird 
was it? Where did you see it? If you have 
seen any birds this spring tell the librarian 
about it. She will enter your name on the 
chart with the name of the bird. If possible 
come on the same day on which you see the 
bird. 

“‘Not more than three entries of any one 
bird will be made.” 

Some of the teachers became interested 
in this, and sent the children to the library 
to see what birds were on the chart. Later 
they asked the children to write essays on 
the birds they had seen or some bird given 
on the chart, sending them to the library 
books for complete descriptions. All the 
library books were in use. 


Library Work With Grades 


The children’s librarian, Miss Linn Jones, 
at Oak Park, IIl., is trying an interesting 
plan for problem work in connection with 
the talks on the classification, use of catalog 
and other library tools, to the sixth and 
seventh grades in the public schools. 

After giving a talk to the children, she 
assigns a problem for each week. This 
question is posted on the top of the catalog 
case and the children are allowed to work 
it out in the library at any time during open- 
ing hours, writing the answer on a sheet of 
paper provided by the librarian. The 
answers are corrected and graded by the 
librarian, and the name of the child re- 
ceiving the highest mark from each grade 
of each school is posted on an honor roll 
in a conspicuous place in the library. The 
children are responding with much interest 
as they are very anxious to be placed upon 
the honor roll. 

M. F. C. 


Care of High School Library 


An interesting phase of library work was 
observed at Horicon High School. The 
teachers have entirely recatalogued the 
school library, and the books were labeled 
and pocketed with the aid of the students. 
To make the library more available at all 
times to the school, a few students are 
appointed as librarians to serve at different 
periods during the day, taking entire 
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charge. For this service a half credit is 
given toward graduation from the High 
School course. as 

Irma Walker. 


Made From Library Books 


Have you ever had any curiosity con- 
cerning the real use that the children are 
making of the handicraft books? Has any 
boy confided in you the secret of some 
aeroplane, wireless apparatus, bird house 
or other article that he is making? The 
Janesville library had a very interesting 
exhibit of articles made from library books. 
In February the children’s librarian visited 
the fifth and the sixth grades, and told the 
children of her plan for an exhibit. Al- 
though it was not obligatory and no prizes 
were offered, all of the children seemed very 
enthusiastic. The time chosen for the ex- 
hibit was the first week in March, this 
being the season between the time for 
coasting and that for roller skates and 
marbles. Saturday and Monday brought 
many interesting articles: Robinson Crusoe 
house-boat, made from American boy’s 
handy book; clock case, from Jack of all 
trades; crocheted center piece, from Needle- 
craft; miniature bob sled, from How to 
make things: a bag, a handkerchief, from 
American girls’ handy book, bird houses 
made of birch bark, and many other articles. 
Several of the children showed considerable 
originality. A boy who had watched his 
grandmother weave baskets, wove the 
sides of a bird house in the same way. The 
exhibit attracted both the young and the 
old, many besides the parents coming to see 
the collection. 


Mary Egan, Librarian. 


Los Angeles Library Survey 


One of the sections of the report of the 
Social Welfare Committee of the Municipal 
League of Los Angeles is devoted to the 
library facilities of that city. The Social 
Welfare Committee appointed as a sub- 
committee Miss Helen E. Haines, well 
known in the library world through her 
former official connection with the Ameri- 
can Library Association and as managing 
editor of the Library Journal, and Miss 
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Margaret W. Brown, who for several years 
was an effective commission worker in 
Iowa but whose home is now in Los Angeles. 

It would have been a surprise to those 
who know these two members of the sub- 
committee had the section of the report 
relating to libraries not proved a most 
helpful and interesting document. We 
quote briefly from the conclusions and 
recommendations. 


Conclusions 


“The library system should be in close 
relation with the public school system, ex- 
tending comprehensive service through the 
schools. It should give constant aid to all 
civic administrative agencies through an 
effective municipal reference department. 

“Such a public library system as here 
indicated ranks with the public school sys- 
tem as one of the most important education- 
al agencies of any city. Indeed, in one sense 
it exerts a more far-reaching social influence 
than do the public schools, for the public 
library gives the means of mental develop- 
ment to adults, to the workers whose school 
days are long since past. 

“Books are today the world’s great 
medium for recreation, for cultivation of 
taste, for the development of mental hori- 
zons; they are practical tools as well, aids 
to greater efficiency in the professions, in 
the trades, in the vocations of industry. 
In a city like Los Angeles, still in its con- 
structive years, the field of usefulness 
before the public library is virtually un- 
limited. 


Recommendations 


“In view of the foregoing presentation 
of library conditions, the following recom- 
mendations are submitted: 

“1. That in any revision of the city 
charter the institutional integrity of the 
Public Library be maintained through 
administration by an independent board of 
trustees. 

“2. That the Public Library be em- 
powered to arrange, when desired, with the 
city school authorities for the management 
and maintenance of city school libraries; 
and for the extension of branch library fa- 
cilities in school buildings. That an effec- 
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tive municipal reference department be 
developed by the Public Library, as an aid 
to city administration. 

“3. That the city appropriation for 
Public Library maintenance be increased. 

“4, That final decision in the selection of 
branch library sites be under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Public Library Board. 

“5. That special assessments to defray 
cost of branch library sites be abolished. 
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“6. That early selection be made of a 
permanent site for a central library build- 
ing.” 

Libraries interested in the details can 
doubtless obtain a copy of the section re- 
port reprinted from the Los Angeles Muni- 
cipal League Bulletin by applying to the Los 
Angeles Public Library. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Abbotsford. A woman’s club has been 
organized to aid the library. Over forty 
women have joined and each is taxed a 
small sum at every meeting to raise funds 
for this purpose. The meetings are held in 
the library and much interest has been 
aroused. 

With the proceeds of a benefit given in 
February new furniture has been bought 
and the wood work refinished, greatly 
improving the appearance of the room. A 
home talent play was given March 26, and 
a part of the proceeds, $20, will be used for 
new books. 


Antigo. The children’s room was closed 
for a week in March owing to prevalence of 
scarlet fever. Many books have had to be 
destroyed because infected. 


Ashland. In the series of story hours 
conducted during March by Miss Mineau, 
student from the library school, a special 
reading was given for older children by Mrs. 
V. T. Thayer. She read Lady Gregory’s 
The Work House Ward. About forty were 
in attendance. 


Beaver Dam. A number of improve- 
ments have been made during the past year 
in the building within and without. 

Through the generosity of one of the 
board members shrubs and a large number 
of Boston ivy roots were planted around the 
building. 

A fine new steam heating plant has been 
installed and the walls and ceiling of the 
entire building have been redecorated in an 
artistic shade of green. The city council 
made a special appropriation for this pur- 
pose. Two new Library Bureau book stacks 
have been added and a filing case for pic- 
tures is to be bought soon. 

The circulation for the month of March, 
1915, was 459 more than for the same 
month last year. 

A very attractive and useful bulletin on 
bird houses and methods of attracting 
birds has been made for the children’s 
corner. 


Berlin. The library rooms have lately 
been redecorated in a very pretty shade of 
green, giving them a fresh, clean appear- 
ance. 


Clintonville. Dr. W. H. Finney has 
donated what is said to be an ideal site for 
a Carnegie library. The lot has 100 ft. 
frontage on Main Street, and is 130 ft. 
deep, and valued at $4000. The council has 
also passed an ordinance pledging perma- 
nent maintenance, in acceptance of the 
$10,000 gift offered by the Carnegie foun- 
dation. 


Colby. An Easter ball was held April 
5th for the benefit of the library. 


Cumberland. The librarian held a 
special ‘Book display” in March, when a 
recent order of new books was ready for 
circulation. To it she invited the members 
of the Library Board and the teachers. The 
new books were put out on the tables and 
also some of the attractive books from pre- 
vious orders. Coffee was served. 


Durand. One of the basement rooms has 
been fitted up for a woman’s rest room. 

Teachers and others interested have co- 
operated with the librarian in carrying on a 
story hour for children during the winter. 


Evansville. As a result of the efforts of 
committees from the Afternoon Club, the 
Woman’s Literary Club, and the Tourist 
Club, a piano has been purchased for the 
library assembly room. 


Fort Atkinson. Bids have been asked 
for the construction of the new building, 
the plans having been completed by Claude 
and Starck. The cost is to be $15,000, 
funds having been given by Mr. H. G. 
Southwell, of Chicago, and by citizens. 


Friendship. About 200 books have been 
donated and entertainments have been 
planned to raise funds. Dr. W. A. Gan- 
field, of Carroll College, gave a lecture for 
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the benefit of the library in March. Library 
hours are now Wednesday, 4-5:30 and 
7-9 P. M., Friday and Saturday afternoons. 


Green Bay. The council has been asked 
to increase the appropriation for the library, 
to enable the branches to be opened for 
longer hours. 


Hartford. A home talent play was given 
for the benefit of the library, March 25, by 
the Dramatic Club. About $70 was 
realized. 


Hurley. At the town meeting in April, 
$500 was voted for the support of the 
library. The town of Cary, whose inhabi- 
tants are given the use of the library free, 
voted $250 towards its support. 


Jefferson. The library has had the Scott 
pictures on exhibition for the first two weeks 
of April. 


Kewaunee. The annual library ball 
took place the last of April. 


Marinette. A special invitation was 
given to men interested in the building 
trades to visit the library Monday evening, 
March 22. A list of books contained in the 
library was published in the paper to 
catch their attention. 


Menomonie. The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia has been presented to the library. 


Milwaukee. The library has been given 
a collection of engravings, valued at $6000, 
by Charles W. Norris. It will be placed in 
the art room. 

A plan for county extension is under con- 
sideration. The County Board of Super- 
visors has appointed a committee to confer 
with the Library Board. 

A branch library has been opened in the 
new Lapham Park social center. 


Milwaukee — South Side Branch. 
Motion picture machine has been installed 
in the auditorium. The librarian is planning 
to have weekly exhibitions, which will be 
free. Films will be secured through the 
University Extension Division. 
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Mineral Point. Teachers of the primary 
grades brought their pupils to the library 
on one afternoon. Stories were told to 
amuse the children. 

A victrola was loaned to the library and a 
concert given one Sunday afternoon. 


New London. A piano has been given 
to the library recently by Mr. Finlay Mc- 
Intyre. 

The story hours each week have been 
attended by many children, from thirty to 
sixty each Saturday. 


Oconto Falls. Chain teas have been 
started for the benefit of the library. 


Plymouth. The library has been given 
a set of the Catholic Encyclopedia. The new 
building is well under way and it is hoped 
that it will be completed by the middle of 
summer. 


Osseo. It has been proposed to provide 
quarters for the public library in the new 
school building. 


Platteville. The corner stone of the new 
building was laid April 7, with appropriate 
ceremonies. 


Port Washington. An oak dictionary 
stand, made in the local manual training 
school, was presented to the library. 


Prairie du Sac. A rent collection has 
been started in the library. 

Each week a review of some book in the 
library is published. These are usually 
written and signed by an interested patron. 


Racine. Following a suggestion made by 
Mr. Dudgeon, the library board has asked 
the cooperation of the Board of Education 
in providing for branch libraries in the 
school buildings. 


Rhinelander. Beginning April 1, 
books will be loaned for four instead of 
two weeks, but renewals will not be per- 
mitted. Books in most demand will be 
reserved as before, for only seven days, and 
not renewed. Cards will be stamped with 
date due, instead of that on which books 
were taken. < 
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Seymour. A piano recital was given for 
the benefit of the library in March. 


Shawano. The Woman’s Club held a 
winter picnic at the parish hall March 17th, 
and more than $100 was realized towards 
equipment of the new library building. A 
member of the club will give $50. 


Sheboygan. Reports of the circulation 
from the intermediate department are very 
encouraging. During March it was 169, 
of this number 56 books were non-fiction 
titles. Separate statistics have been kept 
by marking the book cards with the abbre- 
viation Jnt. in red for Intermediate. Of 
course the collection is not known to the 
public by this name, but a girl, who had 
observed the library marking, asked one of 
the staff “If int. didn’t mean interesting?” 
That this was the natural conclusion seemed 
quite a pleasant comment on the plan. 


South Milwaukee. Members of the 
library board inspected the new building at 
West Allis in April with a view to opening a 
campaign for a similar building. The board 
hopes to secure $10,000 from the Carnegie 
corporation. 

A concert was given for the benefit of the 
library on April 10 in the High School 
auditorium. 


Spooner. A steady growth and increas- 
ing interest is reported. The library has 
more than 300 borrowers and the reading 
room is well patronized every evening. 


Spring Green. During the winter the 
periodical collection has been assorted and 
a number of magazines sent to the lumber 
camps, together with many partly worn 
books. 


Stevens Point. During March the libra- 
ry has had the William Penn pictures on 
exhibition. 

The ninth library ball took place April 5. 
$100 was realized. 

The use of the west club room has been 
given the Woman’s Club, who wish it for a 
girls club. 
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Tomah. A Carnegie gift of $10,000 for a 
library building has been accepted by the 
council. 


Tomahawk. A series of chain teas has 
been started for the benefit of the book 
fund. 

Two Rivers. The annual library ball 
was held April 7. 


Watertown. The Scott pictures were on 
exhibition during the last two weeks of 
March. 


Waukesha. The children’s department 
has been moved into the large room vacated 
last year by the Woman’s Club. The Li- 
brary Board has redecorated the room, and 
provided shelving, two new tables, and 
new chairs, to supplement the furniture 
bought when the department was organized 
a year ago by the Ideal Club. Miss Carrie 
Robinson is children’s librarian. 

At the last meeting of the Ideal Club, 
Mrs. H. J. Frame, chairman of the Chil- 
dren’s Library Committee, made the fol- 
lowing report of the library work for its 
year, ending March Ist: 

Circulation of books up to March Ist, 
8752, for February alone 782; Borrower’s 
cards 706. A week ago 200 books were 
taken out in one week, and after placing 
fifty new books, recently purchased, on the 
shelves, the next week the number taken 
out was 250, showing that additional books 
were needed. Thirty-seven children from 
the White Rock school district, took books. 

The children’s story hour on alternate 
Saturdays has been much enjoyed—atten- 
dance from thirty to one hundred and fifty. 
The expenses for running the library for 
one year, including library books, janitor 
service, rebinding of books, lighting and 
librarian’s salary, was $315.71, gifts of 
$50.00 from Practical Club; $50 from Musi- 
cal Club, and $50 from the Ideal Club 
members raised in giving teas, have been 
spent for books. Donations from the public 
were $385.00. 

Another campaign to raise money for the 
support of the Children’s library for the 
coming year has been already inaugurated. 
A new course of three lectures are to be 
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given on art by Miss Usher of Milwaukee, 
at the Children’s Room on March 20th, 
24th and April 1st. Admission 25c.; pro- 
ceeds to go toward the purchase of new 
books. 


Wauzeka. On March 29 Miss Humble 
gave a talk to the Neighborhood Club 
about books and libraries, speaking espe- 
cially of interesting books in the traveling 
library there. About 70 people were in the 
audience. This “‘social center” meeting was 
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held in the school, and included also music 
and guessing games. 


West Allis. Mrs. J. J. Hoyt of Kenosha 
has presented the library with several 
editions of the standard authors and over 
40 other books. 


Wittenberg. The Woman’s Library 
Club has contributed $50 towards the sup- 
port of the library. 
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THE APPRENTICE COURSE 


Vill 


By the Faculty of the Wisconsin Library School 


Loan Work II 


Before giving the following instructions 
to apprentices, be sure that they have at-~- 
tained accuracy and rapidity in the use of 
the tools described in Loan I, Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin, January, 1915. They 
should know from their lessons in classifi- 
cation and shelving, the position of books 
in the library (Bulletin, November, 1914), 
and from their lessons on the catalogue, the 
quickest way to reach information in those 
books (Bulletin, February, 1915). Now they 
are prepared for work with people at the 
loan desk, and should be able to give them 
“prompt and thoughtful service.” 


Instruction for Apprentices 


1. Charging books 
As apprentice has worked with libra- 
rian at desk, slipping books, 
arranging book cards, filing bor- 
rowers’ applications and cards, 
she has had opportunity to 
watch quick securing of books for 
borrowers, charging and discharg- 
ing books and registration of bor- 
rowers. First, test apprentice’s 
quickness in finding books by giv- 
ing her some requests to fill. 

Meantime, have her observe 

charging and discharging, and 

then practice herself, at first under 
your observation, later indepen- 
dently. Teach her to wait on 
people in order as they come to 
the charging desk. 

Directions to apprentice: 

a. Notice borrower’s card number 
to be sure that it is in force, 
and borrower's card to see 
that there are no uncancelled 
charges of books that should 
be returned. 


b. Copy borrower’s card number 
in next vacant space on book 
card, accurately. Place per- 
sonal initial after number so 
that mistakes can be traced. 

c. Stamp date in next vacant 
space on book card, bor- 
rower’s card, dating slip— 
three places. If “date due” 
stamp is used, be sure to use 
right date, 14 or 7 day, as 
need may be. 

d. Insert borrower’s card in book 
pocket, and place book card 
with others of current day’s 
circulation. 

If more than one book is charged, 
there must be a date stamped 
on the borrower’s card for 
each book taken. Fiction is 
usually charged on the face of 
the card, beginning at top, 
and non-fiction on verso, be- 
ginning at bottom. (See Fig. 
23.) 

Dates must be stamped straight 
and even on all cards, or 
space is wasted. (See Fig. 11, 
previous issue.) 

In charging books to teachers, in 
addition to above process, 
copy book numbers on teach- 
er’s card, thus making a 
double entry. (See Fig. 24). 

2. Discharging books (When dating slip is 
used) 
Directions: 

a. Compare uncancelled date on 
borrower’s card with last 
date on dating slip. If they 
agree, cancel charge on bor- 
rower’s card by stamping date 
of return opposite uncancelled 
date. This is the borrower’s 
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receipt of return of book. If 
several books are returned at 
once, be sure that charges 
for all are cancelled on bor- 
rower’s card, comparing dates 
with dating slips each time. 
It is not necessary to stamp 
date of return on book card. 


b. Return borrower’s card to bor- 


rower, or keep for him, ac- 
cording to usage of library. 


amount of fine is equal to 
number of days overdue. If 
two cents a day multiply by 
two. 


c. If book is over 5 days overdue, 


slip at once, as fine slip is 
marked with notice of wrong 
address, contagious disease 
(no fine charged), wrong 
charge, etc., and correction 
can be made only at this 


c. Place books discharged in pile time. 
of books to be slipped. d. Place fine in cash drawer, and 
Discharging books (When dating slip is not enter amount on cash slip in 
used) drawer, in column ruled for 
Directions: “fines.” In making change, 
a. Proceed as in slipping books. form habit of first taking from 


(Bulletin, January, 1915, p. 
27-28.) 


b. Cancel borrower’s card as 


above. 


c. Place book in pile of books to 


be shelved, mended or re- 
served, as case may be. 


If book is returned without bor- 


rower’s card, fill out receipt, 
like Fig. 24, give to borrower 
to attach to his card, or 
attach to application card 


borrower the money to be 
changed, then handing him 
the change. Learn to make 
change properly and quickly, 
counting up from the amount 
paid, fo the amount taken, not 
subtracting. 

Example: If a dollar bill is 
taken in payment of a 7 cent 
fine, count ‘8, 9, 10, 15, 25, 
50, $1,” as you pay back the 
change. 


kept in library. When bor- 4. Registration of borrowers 

rower’s card is presented with Directions: 

this receipt, it is cancelled as a. If a resident of the city wishes 

usual. a book, have him fill out a 
In discharging books, watch dates regular application blank 

for overdues. A book over 5 with full name, address, occu- 


days overdue should _ be pation, business address, 
slipped at once while bor- date. 
rower waits. b. Print full name in inverted 


3. Collection of fines. This must be under- order in upper left hand cor- 
stood by apprentice in discharging ner of application. (See Fig. 
books. 16, previous issue.) 

a. Compute number of days over- c. Look up name in alphabetical 


due, by comparing date on 
borrower’s card with current 
date. (Calendar for year 
should be kept at desk.) A 
book charged on Monday, 
April 19, for two weeks, is 
one day overdue on Tuesday, 
May 4. 


b. Compute amount of fine. If 


fine is one cent a day for 
each day overdue, including 
Sundays and holidays, 


file of borrowers to find out if 
he has registered before, or 
if there are any charges of 
unpaid fines or damages or 
long overdue books noted ona 
possible former application. 


d. Look up name in city direc- 


tory; if there, he is entitled 
toacard at once. If not there, 
he must first be identified by 
some resident or some one 
known to the librarian, with a 
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reference signature on appli- 
cation. A child’s application 
should be signed by one of his 
parents before he is entitled 
to a card, and his age entered 
on application. 


e. When found in directory, or 


otherwise identified, mark 
application ‘“O. K.” with 
your initials in lower right 
hand corner. 


f. Enter borrower’s name and ad- 


dress in next vacant line in 
registration book, under cur- 
rent date. 


g. Copy number from registra- 


tion book to upper right hand 
corner of application, and to 
borrower’s card, face and 
verso. Fill in  borrower’s 
card with name and address 
and date of expiration, and 
give to borrower, explaining 
to him the number of books 
he may take at one time, and 
the length of time they may 
be kept. Place date of expi- 
ration on application under 
borrower’s number, and place 
application with others issued 
on current day. 


Some libraries do not enter new 


borrowers in registration rec- 
ords at once, but issue tem- 
porary cards with name and 
address, no registration num- 
ber, for use until number is 
assigned and permanent card 
made out the following morn- 


ing. 


d. Have applicant make out ap- 
plication card, and mark it 
“Transient.” 

e. Make out temporary card for 
applicant, bearing name and 
address; mark it ““Transient;”’ 
charge book as usual, using 
name and address instead of 
number. 

5. Rental books 
a. Charging. Borrower should not use 

regular card for rental book; no 

card needed. 
Directions: 

(1) Write borrower’s name and 
address on book card. 

(2) Stamp date (7 day stamp if 
‘date due” is used) on dating 
slip and book card. 

(3) On book card and on dating 
slip, enter word ‘Pd’ or 
‘Coll’ after date to indicate 
whether rent is paid or to be 
collected on of return book. 

(4) When paid, place money in 
cash drawer, and_ enter 
amount on cash slip in col- 
umn ruled for “rent.” 

b. Discharging 

(1) Look at dating slip to see if 
paid. 

(2) If paid, put with books to be 
slipped; if collect, collect 
charge and enter in cash 
drawer as above. 

6. Records. The following records can be 
made out by the apprentice and sub- 
mitted to the librarian for revision and 
correction. 

a. Cash. At end of day’s work, 
(1) Take money and cash slip 


Transients from cash drawer, and add 
If a transient in the city wishes a book “fines” and “rent’’ columns 
for home use, separately. 

a. Charge $2 (covers cost of ordi- (2) Compare total with amount 
nary book) of money in drawer. 

b. Give receipt for money, which (3) Enter items in columns in 
is refunded when book is cash book in current date. 
returned. Use ordinary re- (4) Turn money over to librarian, 
ceipt book. always leaving $1 in small 

c. Place money in cash drawer, change in drawer. 
with slip bearing amount, b. Statistics sheets. Circulation sta- 
name and address of tran- tistics must be counted at night 


sient. or first thing in morning. 





a, 


Periodicals 


Norwegian 


‘enchor 
Cirev'ation 


Pictures loaned 


and 
room 


Books repaired 





FIG. 25--CIRCULATION STATISTICS SHEET OF LIBRARY OPEN THREE DAYS A 
WEEK. NOTE USE OF EVERY COLUMN. WEEKLY SUMMARIES (COL- 
UMNS WITH “S” AT HEAD) AND MONTHLY SUMMARY ARE ENTERED 
IN RED INK. 
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(1) Sort book cards, fiction, non- 
fiction, and juvenile apart, 
then by classes. 

(2) Count number of book cards 
in each class. 

(3) Add adult and juvenile circu- 
lation separately and total. 
After revision by librarian, 
copy into circulation statis- 
tics book. 

(4) At end of week, add amounts 
in each class; total of class 
totals and of daily totals 
must agree. If correct, enter 
the weekly summary and 
totals in red in circulation 
book. 

(5) At end of month, add weekly 
summaries. Enter in red. 

If library is open less than six 
days a week, use every col- 
umn in circulation book, re- 
dating at head of page. (See 
Fig. 25.) 

7. Reserve notice postals 

A borrower should be able to have a 
book reserved for his use, if it is 
out in circulation. This is done 
by having at the library a post 
card which he may buy for two 
cents, fill out, and leave at the 
library to be sent him when the 
book comes in. 

Directions: 

a. Look up class numbers of books 
reserved, filling in on cards. 

b. Search for book cards of these 
books in charging tray, at- 
taching clip to each book card 
as found. 

c. File post cards looked up with 
others waiting to be filed, 
filing by class number. 

d. As books are returned, if 
book cards hold clips, they 
should be placed on shelf 
marked “For reserve.” Ap- 
prentice should look up post 
cards for these books, fill out 
and mail, placing in each book 
a slip with name of person for 
whom it is reserved and last 
day of reservation. Book to 
be placed on reserve shelf. 
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Each day take from shelf all 
books for which time of res- 
ervation is up, remove clips 
from book cards and return 
books to regular shelves. 


Suggested notice for reserve postal 


Requested.................. 


Springfield Public Library 


Springfield, Wis................. iP. 
The above book has been returned an 
will be reserved for you until..........0.00000000... 


Bring this card with you. 
Very truly yours, 
ALICE Brown, Librarian. 
per 
8. Lost cards 

Apprentice should learn to take appli- 
cation for new card when old one 
is lost. 

Directions: 

a. Take name and address of bor- 
rower on P slip, with date. 

b. Look up card in file of bor- 
rowers’ cards at library. 

c. Look up application card of 
borrower to be sure it is still 
in force and holds no record 
of book lost or unpaid fine. 
Copy borrower’s card num- 
ber on slip. 

d. File with other slips of “‘dupli- 
cate cards to be issued” if 
not issued at once, or attach 
to application. 

Some libraries issue duplicates 
immediately on payment of 
five or ten cents; others re- 
quire a delay of two weeks. 

Issuing duplicate cards 

a. Look up borrower in file of 
“duplicate cards to be is- 
sued.” 

b. If required time has expired, 
get borrower’s application 
from file. 

c. Make out borrower’s card, us- 
ing old card number and date 
of expiration. Mark card 
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“Dup.”’ 
necessary. 

d. On back of application, enter 
“Duplicate card issued” with 
date. 

e. Place slip with other slips of 
duplicates issued, to be count- 
ed at end of month. 

9. Re-registration 

See Wisconsin Library Bulletin 9:14-15 
(Jan.-Feb., 1913). Have appren- 
tice read carefully. 

Teach apprentice to pull applications 
from alphabetical file of borrow- 
ers’ applications, and borrowers’ 
cards from file at library, accord- 
ing to this article. 

Re-alphabeting and re-filing suggested 
in above article can be done by 
apprentice. 


Change address if 


Suggestions for the Apprentice’s 
Reading 


Books of Poetry and Drama 


In books of poetry and drama is ‘joy 
reading” in full measure. The apprentice 
should early learn to read poetry both for 
music and thought, and drama as well. 
The good anthologies give opportunity for 
familiarity with the best poets. It is a good 
plan to memorize poems or parts of poems 
constantly, so that they will be perma- 
nently one’s own. 


“last year’s sunsets, and great stars 

Which had a right to come first and see 
ebb 

The crimson wave that drifts the sun 
away— 

Those crescent moons with notched and 
burning rims 

That strengthened into sharp fire, and 
there stood, 

Impatient of the azure—and that day 

In March, a double rainbow stopped the 
storm— 

May’s warm slow yellow moonlit sum- 
mer nights— 

Gone are they, but I have them in my 
soul.” 

(From Browning’s Pippa passes.) 
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The following books are suggested as 
worth knowing well and owning if possible: 
Eastman, Max. Enjoyment of poetry. 
Scribner, $1.25. 


Matthews, J. B. A study of the drama. 
Houghton, $1.25. 


Poetry 
Browning, Robert. Pippa passes. Cro- 
well, 50c. 
Noyes, Alfred. Collected poems. 2v. 
Stokes, $3. 


ed. Golden treasury of 
(Everyman’s 


Palgrave, F. T. 
songs and poems. 
library) Dutton, 35c. 


Quiller-Couch, A. T. ed. Oxford book of 
English verse. Oxford Press, $1.90. 


Rittenhouse, J. B. ed. Little book of 
modern verse. Houghton, $1. 


Stedman, E. C. ed. American anthology. 
Houghton, $3. 


Drama 


Barrie, J. M. Half hours. Scribner, $1.25. 


Gregory, Lady. Sevenshort plays. Luce, 
$1.75. 


Ibsen, Henrik. The doll’s house. Apple- 
ton, 50c. 


Parker, L. N. Disraeli. Lane, $1. 


Peabody, J. P. The piper. Houghton, 
$1.10. 

Phillips, Stephen. Paolo and Francesca. 
Lane, $1.25. 


Wentworth, M. C. War brides. Century 


Magazine, 89:527-44 (Feb. 1915). 
Zangwill, Israel. The melting-pot. Mac- 


millan, $1.25. 





(To be continued.) 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 


Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


This is a selection of recent books 
chosen with special reference to the needs 
of the libraries in Wisconsin. From time 
to time books are included which are too 
expensive for immediate purchase, but 
which may be obtainable later at a re- 
duced price, or would perhaps be pre- 
sented by friends of the library or grateful 
clubs if attention were called to their 
desirability. 

Since this department is specially de- 
signed for the smaller libraries, the fiction 


Army and Navy. Warfare 


Johnston, R. M. Arms and the race. 
1915. 219 p. Century, $1 net. 355 


Chapters on the art of war, the national army, 
military policies, the military situation in the 
European countries and in the United States, 
all of which lead to the author’s conclusions 
regarding our national defense policy and army 
organization. He favors an increase of the army 
and estimates the forces needed in various situa- 
tions in case of a declaration of war. 


Neeser, R. W. Our navy and the next 
war. 1915. 203 p. Scribner $1 net. 
359 


A book for the hour, presenting the case of 
the United States navy from the standpoint of 
navy men. The questions of peace preparation, 
requirements, policy, organization and ad- 
ministration, personnel, etc., are presented, and 
a general enlargement and strengthening of the 
navy urged. 


Williams, H. S., & E. H. Modern 
warfare. 1915. 314 p. Hearst, $2 
net. 624.3 


Histories and descriptions of the implements 
of warfare, from projectiles and armor to sub- 
marines and aeroplanes. They are rather 
technical, and will be best suited to men who 
have a knowledge of underlying principles. A 
much-needed book since there is no work as com- 
prehensive that is not too expensive for the 
average library. 


selection is made with particular reference 
to them; that is to say, the aim is to include 
no novels which would be objectionable 
because of their handling of moral ques- 
tions, or would be unreadable because 
of their length or their treatment of 
subjects which have no interest for the 
average reader in the small community. 

A limited number of reprints of these 
lists can be furnished to Wisconsin libra- 
rians wishing to keep a file for convenient 
reference. 


Literature 


Baring, Maurice. Russian literature 
(Home univ. lib.) 1915. 256p. Holt 
50c net. 891.7 


A well written, discriminating survey which 
will serve admirably the need of small libraries, 
and will be of value in those which have the 
more extensive histories. 


Brown, Alice. Children of earth. 1915. 
212p. Macmillan $1.25 net. 812 


A play written around two New England coun- 
try people to whom the realization of their love 
and the circumstances demanding its expression 
come with overpowering swiftness and over- 
ride for a few hours their sense of right and 
wrong. Original and forceful, but unsatisfying 
in its conclusion. 


Cross, E. A. The short story. 1914. 474p. 
McClurg $1.50 net. 808.3 


Not for the discriminating student, but adapt- 
ed to average readers who wish to “increase their 
pleasure in short fiction by adding an apprecia- 
tion of technical skill.” Chapters on history, 
materials, plot, characters, etc., are followed by 
eighteen well chosen stories, a bibliography and a 
list of short stories—the latter very uneven as to 
merit. 


Dickinson, T. H.. ed. Chief contemporary 
dramatists. 1915. 676p. Houghton 
$2.75 net. 808.2 


An excellent selection of twenty plays by 
European and American dramatists since 
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Ibsen. The appendix material is valuable for 
any library having much demand for material 
on the drama, including notes on the production 
of the plays, a reading list, a working book list 
and an index of characters. Contains the plays 
that are in greatest demand by women’s clubs. 


Dix, B. M. Across the border. 1915. 96p’° 
illus. Holt 80c net. 812 


A little play which succeeds remarkably well 
in depicting the realities of actual warfare. In 
the unconsciousness which follows mortal wounds 
a young lieutenant ‘‘crosses the border” and is 
made to suffer as the victims of the war he is 
engaged in suffer. Artistic and convincing—at 
least to the peace-loving reader. 


A handbook to the 
poetry of Rudyard Kipling. 1914. 
386p. Doubleday $1.50 net. 821 


A volume which is welcomed by lovers of 
Kipling’s poetry, explaining the many allusions, 
technicalities and unusual expressions in which 
it abounds, and including biographical and other 
information. Not for smallest libraries, but 
should be obtained if possible where the volumes 
of poetry are much read. 


Jones, H. A. The theatre of ideas. 1915. 
173p. Doran $1 net. 822 


“*The theatre of ideas’’ is a clever burlesque on 
fads in the theater which not all readers even of 
drama will appreciate; the three one-act plays 
which follow—‘‘The goal,” ‘‘Her tongue,”’ and 
“Grace Mary’’—have decided interest, and are 
excellent exampies of the playwright’s genius. 
“The goal”? was produced in New York in 1914. 


Durand, Ralph. 


Middleton, George. Possession; and 
other one-act plays. 1915. 217p. 
Holt $1.35 net. 812 


A half dozen one-act plays dealing intimately 
with as many problems of contemporary domes- 
tic life. They are admirable of their type, and 
equal to the earlier ones in Embers, Tradition 
and Nowadays. 


Schelling, F. E. English drama (Channels 
of English literature) 1914. 34lp. 
Dutton $1.50 net. 822 

A thoroughly scholarly and competent his- 
torical survey of English drama from the 
miracle play to Sheridan’s time, with a sketch of 
later drama in the concluding chapter. Prac- 
tically every play is criticized, however briefly. 


Stephenson, H. T. Study of Shake- 
speare. 1915. 300p. Holt $1.25 net. 
822.3 

A book for college students which will find a 
useful place in public libraries. The chapters on 
Shakespeare, London, the playhouses, dramatic 
structure, how to read a play, etc., are of the 
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direct, practical character which the average 
reader desires, and the comments on the eleven 
plays most read are largely interpretative, rather 
than textual. 


Walker, Hugh. The English essay and 
essayists (Channels of English litera- 
ture) 1915. 343p. Dutton $1.50 net. 

824 


History of the development of the English 
essay from Bacon to “Some essayists of yester- 
day’—Lang, Gissing, Thompson, etc. A 
scholarly, authoritative book for the student 
yet interesting to any educated reader who finds 
or makes time for Bacon, Carlyle , Hazlitt, Hunt, 
Johnson, Lamb and Macaulay. 


History and Travel 


United States 


Lawson, W. P. The log of a timber 
cruiser. 1915. 214p. illus. Duffield 
$1.25 net. 917.3 


Account of a reconnaissance party’s work and 
experiences in the Black Range in New Mexico. 
Gives an excellent idea of the government work, 
and is entertaining reading besides, the author 
being endowed with a love of nature, a keen in- 
terest in human nature, and a large fund of 
humor. 


McElroy, R. M. Winning of the far west. 
1914. 384p. illus. maps. Putnam 
$2.50 net. 978 


Continues Roosevelt’s Winning of the West, 
beginning with the Texas revolution and closing 
with the purchase of Alaska. The larger part is 
given to the Mexican War. While scholarly in 
character, its readable style will commend it to 
any one interested in the period. 


Mills, E. A. The Rocky Mountain wonder- 
land. 1915. 363p. illus. Houghton 
$1.75 net. 917.3 


Collection of sketches of various phases of the 
Rockies gleaned from the author’s experiences as 
guide, explorer and nature-lover. Where his 
earlier books have been popular this should be. 


Powell, E. A. The end of the trail. 1914. 
453p. illus. map. Scribner $3 net. 
917.3 


Lively journalistic account of the author’s 
motor trip from New Mexico to the Alaska 
border. His interest centers in the life of ‘‘the 
pioneer, the prospector, the packer, the puncher, 
who won for us the West,”’ and the pictures of 
the little settlements he finds are vivid. Well 
illustrated. 
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Putnam, G. P. In the Oregon country. 
1915. 169p. illus. Putnam $1.75 net. 
917.3 
The spirit, advantages and attractions of the 
Pacific states sketched lightly but enthusias- 
tically by an Oregonian whose New England 
rearing gives him the basis for some comparisons. 
A more sympathetic study of Oregon than 
Sharp’s Where rolls the Oregon. 


Europe 


Adkins, F. J. Historical backgrounds of 
the great war. 1915. 227p. McBride 
$1 net. 940 


Four essays by a Cambridge professor which, 
originally prepared for popular British audiences, 
are admirably suited to the general reader. 
They include Germany, France, the Slavs, and 
England, and present each with a sympathetic 
understanding of its present situation. 


Dunning, W. A. The British Empire and 
the United States. 1914. 381p. 
Scribner $2 net. 973 or 327 

“Account of the relations between the British 

Empire and the United States during the ‘hun- 

dred years of peace.’ Both a narrative and 

Philosophical analysis, showing how the two 

great related countries have agreed, how they 

have disagreed, and how they have succeeded in 
settling their differences without recourse to 
arms, and giving a clear exposition of the under- 
lying causes and forces which are responsible 
for the cordial sympathy which exists between 
the British peoples on one side and those of the 
United States on the other.” 


Garstin, Denis. Friendly Russia. 1915. 
248p. McBride $1.25 net. 914.7 
Informal recital of a young Cambridge man’s 
impressions of Russia, including an account of 
his experiences in St. Petersburg when the war 
broke out. A book of ‘‘aspects and atmos- 
pheres’’ which shows the Russian people in a 
very different light from the works of earlier 
date, on which western ideas are largely based. 


Gauss, Christian. The German emperor 
as shown in his public utterances. 
1915. 329p. Scribner $1.25 net. 943 


A selection from the kaiser’s speeches, ‘*chosen 
to represent in due proportion his many interests, 
ranging therefore from agriculture and art to 
biblical criticism, national and international 
politics.” An interesting volume to readers in- 
terested in Germany, including speeches from 
his first proclamation in 1888 to the one in August 
1914 when war was declared. 


Graham, Stephen. Russia and the world. 
1915. 305p. illus. Macmillan $2 
net. 940.9 


Experiences, impressions and opinions of this 
Russian authority, who was in that country 
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when the war began and writes largely from his 
knowledge of its people. Written for the Lon- 
don Times, they are disconnected and journalis- 
tic, yet give as a whole a good exposition of 
the Russian and Polish attitude toward the war. 


Sarolea, Charles. How Belgium saved 
Europe. 1915. 227p. Lippincott $1 
net. 940.9 


The best picture of Belgium and its people at 
the outbreak of war, and account of the invasion 
and its results. Written by an educated Belgian, 
it presents that country’s situation with strong 
sympathy but with dignity and a surprising lack 
of prejudice, though the attitude is strongly anti- 
German. 


Tucic, S. P. The Slav nations. 1914. 
192p. Doran 50c net. 949 


Sketches of the most interesting points in the 
national life of the Slav peoples. oniy touching on 
historical events in so far as this was necessary 
for the context (Preface). Presents these nations 
from the sympathetic attitude of a Servian, and 
gives the information which is most in demand 
just now. 


Villard, O. G. Germany embattled. 1915. 
181p. Scribner $1 net. 940.9 


Thoughtful articles which present the German 
attitude toward the war and indicate the reasons 
for the condemnatory attitude prevailing in this 
country. One of the most interesting of the 
recent books. 


Fiction 


Atherton, Gertrude. Before the gringo 
came. 1915. 369p. Stokes $1.35 net. 


Comprises two stories, Rezanov and The 
doomswoman, the first presenting in story form 
the romance of a Russian official who dreamed of 
making California a part of his country’s em- 
pire. Both are well written and give the atmos- 
phere of the early days on the_coast, “‘before the 
gringo came.”’ 


Atkinson, Eleanor. Johnny Appleseed. 
1915. 341p. Harper $1.25 net. 


Puts into a pleasing story the life of the quaint 
Jonathan Chapman who planted apples through- 
out the Ohio Valley a century ago. Interesting to 
older children as well as to adults. 
Bailey, Temple. Contrary Mary. 1914. 
388p. Penn $1.25 net. 


A pretty story with a commenplace plot, in 
which a girl is wooed by an old playmate and 
also by a man who has met with failure and is 
heartened by her belief in him to try again. The 
setting is Washington, D. C. 
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Bindloss, Harold. Secret of the reef. 
1914. 339p. Stokes $1.30 net. 


No better and no worse than the author’s 
other stories. The setting is no longer western 
Canada, but the Alaska shore, and the story is 
concerned with the salvage of a wrecked treasure 
ship sunk on a reef. 


Comfort, W. L. Red fleece. 1915. 287p. 
Doran $1.25 net. 


Story of two American war correspondents who 
accompany a division of the Russian army on its 
invasion of Austria. It is a vivid exposition of 
the horrors and uselessness of the present war, 
relentless in its delineation of physical suffering, 
but inspiring in its incidents of heroism and self- 
sacrifice and its story of love and devotion. 
Some readers may condemn it on account of its 
anarchistic tone. 


Doyle, A. C. The Valley of Fear. 1914. 
320p. Doran $1.25 net. 


Sherlock Ho)]mes once more shows his genius 
in his attempt to solve the mystery surrounding 
a murder. The first half of the story, with setting 
in England, is good; the second half, in which the 
scene changes to America, is distinctly inferior. 


Dudley, Robert, pseud. In my youth. 
1914, 493p. Bobbs-Merrill $1.35 net. 


Reminiscences of a boy’s life in a Quaker settle- 
ment in Indiana, picturing charmingly the simple 
life. Not likely to be popular, but a book which, 
like Lynn’s Stepdaughter of a prairie, a few 
readers in almost every community wil! thor- 
oughly enjoy. 


Elliott, F. P. Pals first. 1915. 331p. 
Harper $1.30 net. 


Two seeming tramps gain admittance to a 
southern home through the recognition by the 
colored servants, its only occupants, of the 
younger man as ‘‘Mister Dick,”’ returned from 
a year’s travel. He assumes the part and proves 
himself equal to the many complications which 
follow. A lively story with a well concealed 
mystery at the end. It will be liked by men who 
do not resent an excessive use of the long arm of 
coincidence. 


Erskine, Payne. A girl of the Blue Ridge. 
1915. 401p. Little $1.35 net. 

Similar in setting and in tone to The mountain 
girl and will have much the same appeal. Its 
interest centers around a plucky young girl who 
fares badly at the hands of fate, in her parents’ 
death and the accusation of murder against her 
lover. 


Ferris, E. E. Business adventures of Billy 
Thomas. 1915. 277p. Macmillan 
$1.25 net. 


Straightforward tale of the sensible methods 
by which a young man overcame his fear of peo- 
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ple and,.advanced from a green salesman to a 
member of a large coffee and spice firm in the 
Middle West. A lively business story, with a 
good love interest and keen characterization of 
village life from the salesman’s standpoint. 


Fitch, George. Homeburg memories 
1915. 302p. Little $1.25 net. 


A visitor in New York City finds many things 
which call to mind through contrast the same 
features, qualities, etc., in his little ‘“‘Home- 
burg,’”’ which he humorously but loving re- 
creates. Can be thoroughly appreciated only by 
those who have lived in a similar Middle-West 
village. 


Hall, Holworthy, pseud. Pepper. 1915. 
316p. Century $1.30 net. 


Very amusing but exaggerated short stories 
of undergraduate life among a group of wealthy 
students at Harvard, in which the keen-witted 
“Pepper” proves an almost uncanny ability to 
deal with all sorts of difficult situations. 


Harrison, H. S. Angela’s business. 1915. 
375p. Houghton $1.35 net. 


A young tutor who aspires to be a novelist is 
studying the woman question and putting his 
opinions into a novel. At the close of the story 
he destroys it, having received a very corrective 
course in the subject at the hands of ‘‘Angela,” 
no longer to him the ‘‘Home-maker” but the 
woman-in-pursuit-of-a-husband, and of ’ Mary,” 
the unselfish, successful teacher whom he had 
dubbed the ‘“‘Egoette.”” Has less general appeal 
than Queed or V. V’s eyes, but its subject and the 
whimsical humor of its telling will commend it to 
many. 


Little, Frances, pseud. House of the 
Misty Star. 1915. 270p. Century 
$1.25 net. 

The little home of a middle-aged American 
teacher in a Japanese town becomes a refuge for 
a lovable but irresponsible woman missionary, 
a Japanese-American young girl and an Ameri- 
can youth with a mystery. A pleasing story, in 
which the contrast between American and Japa- 
nese ideals is well brought out. 


MacManus, Seumas. Yourself and the 
neighbours. 1915. 304p. Devin- 
Adair $1.25 net. 

Charming sketches of the Irish peasantry a 


generation ago, showing art, knowledge and 
sympathy in dealing with Celtic characteristics. 


Maniates, B. K. Amarilly of Clothes-Line 
Alley. 1915. 279p. Little $1 net. 
Another story of the ‘‘radiating-cheerfulness”’ 
type. Amarilly is a very efficient (and impossible) 
child of twelve, but the story of her accomplish- 
ment will be popular though it is less well told 
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than that of Pollyanna and others of her pre- 
decessors. 


Nyburg, S. L. The final verdict. 1915. 
221p. Lippincott $1 net. 


Six stories which are concerned with questions 
of the law. They reveal a keen knowledge of 
human nature and will interest men, lawyers in 
particular. Most of them concern the duplicity 
and heartlessness of mentally or morally warped 
women. 


Phillpotts, Eden. Brunel’s Tower. 1915. 
495p. Macmillan $1.50 net. 


A pottery in Devon is the scene of this story 
of a boy from a reformatory who sins in order to 
reward his master, but who undergoes the neces- 
sary remolding to make him an honest man. 
Has the strong interest of an unusual back- 
ground, which is used effectively, and is equal to 
the author’s earlier work in its story-telling 
power, though too long and detailed for some 
readers. 


Poole, Ernest. The harbor. 1915. 387p. 
Macmillan $1.40 net. 


An arresting, original story in which New York 
harbor becomes a living, sentient thing as seen 
through the eyes of a man who had lived beside 
it from childhood and for whom it changed from 
a nameless terror to an eloquent expression of 
the great problem of social justice. 


Porter, Mrs. E. H. Pollyanna grows up. 
1915. 308p. Page $1.25 net. 


“Pollyanna having made glad every one in 
Beldingsville, Vt., enlarges her sphere of activity 
and attempts to bring joy to all Boston.” 
Leaves her at twenty, ‘“‘glad’” over her engage- 
ment. There is a stronger story interest than 
in the earlier book. 


Ridge, W. P. The happy recruit. 1915. 
316p. Doran $1.25 net. 


A little Russian lad is thrown on his own re- 
sources in London at the time of the Queen’s 
Jubilee. His experiences in restaurants and 
hotels, and his development and success are 
told with a style and humor that suggest De 
Morgan, and make a story above the average. 
It has not enough action, for an English story, 
to appeal to most novel-readers. 


Singmaster, Elsie. Katy Gaumer. 1915. 
336p. Houghton $1.35 net. 


Pretty story of a little Pennsylvania Dutch 
village, with its quaint characters and its one 
mystery, and of the desire of an impulsive but 
faithful little girl to get an education. Older 
girls especially will enjoy it. 
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Wells, H. G. Bealby. 1914. 29ip. Mac- 
millan $1.35 net. 

Very amusing tale of a small boy who runs 
away from his work as butler’s boy and finds 
himself involved in a disheartening variety of 
false situations. The fun makes the story, being 
of the same quality as that in Adventures of 
Mr. Polly. 


Widdemer, Margaret. The rose-garden 
husband. 1915. 208p. Lippincott $1 
net. 

A children’s librarian in a large city system in 

a moment of discouragement wishes for a hus- 

band and a rose-garden. The remarkable way 

in which both are acquired suggests the magic 
wand of the fairy tales she told as “liberry 
teacher.”’ 


Children’s Books 


On page 90 of the March Bulletin the Louis 
Rhead edition of Andersen’s Fairy tales is listed 
at $1.50 net. Harper & Brothers call attention to 
the fact that the price of this book is $1.50 
regular and state that their reason for not 
making this series net was because they wanted 
the library business and wanted to give them 
the larger discount. 


Bond, A. R._ Pick, shovel and pluck 
(Scientific American boy series) 1915. 
256p. illus. Munn $1.50 net. 620 


Sequel to With the men who do things (Bulletin 
April, 1914). Two boys spend a year visiting 
the Panama Canal, the Keokuk dam, tunnels 
and other places where they learn much about 
engineering. Photographs excellent, and in- 
cidents based on fact. 


Grundtvig, Svend. Danish fairy tales; 
tr. by Gustav Hein. 220p. _ illus. 
Crowell $1.50 net. 398 

Eighteen fairy tales, spontaneous and interest- 
ing. Text and illustrations attractive, cover 
design artistic. For children from the fourth 
grade up. 


McGraw, J. J. How to play baseball. 

1914. 151p. illus. Harper 60c net. 

797 

A course of instruction in the different posi- 

tions on a baseball team, and on batting, base- 

running and team work. Definite and well 
illustrated. 


Matheson, Annie. Florence Nightingale. 
1914, 374p. illus. Sully $1.25 net. 921 


A sympathetic and beautifully written life of 
**The lady with the lamp,” with many yuotations 
from her own writings and from books about her. 
interesting for adults and older children. 
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Appendix includes “List of publications by 
Florence Nightingale’’ and ‘“‘List of some of the 
books consulted.” 


Nida, W. L. City, state and nation. 1914. 
331p. illus. Macmillan 75c net. 320 
“A textbook on constructive citizenship for 
elementary schools and junior high schools.” 
Thorough and interesting treatment of subjects 
such as city planning and health, city institutions 
and government, federal and national govern- 
ment departments, elections. Well illustrated 
with photographs, and written to arouse civic 
consciousness and duty. 


Sidgwick, Ethel. Four plays for children. 
1914, 152p. illus. Small 75c net. 812 
“The rose and the ring,” “The goody-witch,” 
“The goosegirl,”’ “‘Boots and the North Wind,” 
dramatized, with suggestions for presentation. 


Verrill, A. H. Cruise of the Cormorant. 
1915. 322p. illus. Holt $1.35 net. 
917.2 

An account of a trip by yacht through the 
West Indies in which story and information are 
well combined to make a very interesting and 
instructive book. Illustrated with photographs. 


Wilmot-Buxton, E. M. 
(Heroes of all times) 
illus. Stokes 75c net. 

Vividly written and well illustrated. 
ing especially to older girls. 


Jeanne d’Arc 
1914. 191p. 
921 


Interest- 


Stories 
Burgess, T. W. Adventures of Danny 
Meadow-mouse (Bedtime story books) 
1915. 119p. illus. Little 50c net. 


See next note. 
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. Adventures of Grandfather 

Frog (Bedtime story books) 1915. 
120p. illus. Little 50c net. 

These volumes of the Bedtime story-books 


have the same kind of fun as the Mother West 
Wind series. For very little children. 


Quirk, L. M. Boy Scouts of Black Eagle 
patrol. 1915. 308p. illus. Little $1 
net. 

Interesting story of the adventures of the 
members of the Black Eagle patrol, including 


incidents of home, school and camp life that 
show the ideals and fun of scouts and tenderfeet. 


New Editions 


Boy scouts of America. Official handbook 
for boys (Every boy’s library—Boy 
Scout ed.) Rev. ed. 1914. 422p. illus. 
Gross 50c net. 796 


Enlarged and revised. Bibliography of books 
on merit badge subjects. The eleventh edition 
published by Doubleday (1914, 25c, paper 
cover) is the same with additional general read- 
ing lists. 


Edgar, M. G. Treasury of verse for little 


1914. 128p. Crowell 50c 


821 


Convenient edition of this good collection of 
short poems. Good page and type. 


children. 
net. 








